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WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS.—Sr James’s Hatt, at 
Bight o'clock. Artists:—Miss Mar 7 Davies and Miss Thorndike, Mdme 
Patey and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; Mr Joseph Maas and Mr Frank Boyle, 
Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. The South lentes Choral Association of 
60 voices, under the direction of Mr L. OC. Venables. Conductor—Mr SIDNEY 
Naywor. Stalls, 7s. 6d:; Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 
ls, Tiekets to be had of Austin, St James's Hall; the usual Agents; and Boosey 
& Co., 295, Regent Street. 


greet § HALL, Lower Seymour Street, Portman 
Square.—Miss MARION WARDROPER (of the pe aon Trainin School 

a eee has the honour to announce that her FIRST EVENING CONCERT 
oat on THURSDAY, Jan. 27, commencing at "ii ht o’clock. The 
following ists have kindly consented to appear: Miss Annie Marriott, Miss 
Josephine Cravino, Mr Frank Boyle, Mr John Bridson; Flute—Mr John’ Rad- 
cliff Ge al Italian Opera); Pianoforte—Mr Henry Baumer; Violoncello—Mr 
ebe. Conductor—Herr Cant WEBER and Mr HARoLp SrTiporPH. 

Btalls, “ts. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 5s. and 2s.6d.; Admission, ls. Tickets may be 
obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., New Bond Street ; Hutchings & Romer, 


Conduit Street. 
HOLBORN TOWN HALL. 
MR JOHN CROSS’S POPULAR CONCERTS, 


SIXTH and LAST of the Present Series, 
And for the 


BENEFIT OF MR JOHN CROSS. 


Monpay Next, JANUARY lOTH. 














Miss JESSIE ROYD, Miss EMILY PAGET, and Mdme NORMAN-STUART. 
Mdme EDITH MURRAY and Miss JEANIE ROSSE. 
Mr ALFRED MOORE, Mr FLORIAN HORNER, and Mr FRANK WARD. 
Flute—Signor LUIGI CAROZZI. 
Organ—Mr H. COLLINGWOOD BANKS. 
Pianoforte—Mr F. SEWELL SOUTHGATE. 


Prices—2s., 1s,, and Sixpence, 


“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” 
R JOHN CROSS will sing the new Song, “WHY 
DID I LOVE HER?” composed for him by Henry PontetT (accom- 
panied by the Composer), at the Holbern Town Hall, on Monday aot, Jan. 10th, 


“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 8 
N DME NORMAN-STUART and Mr ALFRED MOORE 


will sing Henry SMART’S popular Duet, ‘‘WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 
IN FROM TH 


Rerat ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QU. Ns an ‘ne Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DU: DLEY. 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus, D., Oantab. 


The LENT TERM will commence on on Monpay, January 17th, and terminate 
on WEDNESDAY, , A 13th, 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, January 15th, at = o'clock, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 


Tenterden Street, p Aah Square, W 


THE ILLUSTRATED OPERA SERIES. 
Royal 4to, Sewed, 2s, 6d. 


WAGNER’S “LOHENGRIN.” 


MUSICALLY AND PICTORIALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Commence at Eight o’clock. 








E SEA,” at the Holborn Town Hall, on Monday next, Jan, 10th. 








The anome and the Poem written and translated by JoHNn P. Jackson, with’ 


the Musical Gems of the Opera for Voice and Piano, arranged by 
FRANCES MANETTE JACKSON. 


London: Davin BoaveE, 3, St Martin’s Place, W.O. 








ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 





The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD xe cree 20 togiono 


Honour. 
Also the Gold Medal 


(L’Académie Nationale), &c.- 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870. 


AND SONS’ 


PATENT Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, 
Prams, aves, Tals, \OTENEN TE PIANOS. 
Belgium, and Am 


FOR SALE, nes OR ON THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED PRIOE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
The “BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W.; 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 


THE RING DES NIBELUNGEN. 
HERR MAURICE STRAKOSCH 


Has the Honour to announce that he has made Arrangements with 
HERR ANGELO NEUMANN, 
Of the Leipsic Operahouse, to direct the performance of 
RICHARD WAGNER’S GREAT TETRALOGY 
Of the “ NIBELUNGEN,” during the forthcoming Summer Season, in London. 


Representations of the great FEsTIvaL Pxay will occupy one Evening and 
three Afternoons, as follows :— 
1, DAS RHEINGOLD. 
2. DIB WALKURE. 
8. SIEGFRIED. 
4. GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 
The most eminent German Artists will a part in the performances, which 
will be under thefimmediate supervision of 
GREAT MASTER. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 


TO ORGANISTS. 
MESSRS RICHAULT ET CIE., MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
4, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS 
(Established since 1805), 
Have just published their ComPLETE OaTALO@vE for 


ORGAN AND HARMONIUM MUSIC, 


Inel din, Works in Collections, Concertos, Church and Chamber Music, Duets, 
. Sori Trios, Quartets, by eminent ancient and medern Composers. 


SENT ON DEMAND. 








TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
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Me CARRODUS will give a PERFORMANCE on the 

VIOLIN, at Sr Jamegs’s Hatt, on THurspay Evening, Jan. 20th. 
Tickets, 58., 3s., 18,, of Ohappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; A. Hays, Old Bond 
Btreet, and Royal Exchange Buildings; Keith, Prowse & Oo., Cheapside; and at 
Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


QOHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurrvs Buwuprcr. 

Founder and Director—Herr ScuuBertu. Fifteenth Season, 1881.— 
Prospectuses will be issued February next. The Society’s Concerts and Soirées 
afford excellent opportunities to rising Artists to make their Début in public. 
Full particulars on applieation to H. @. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent 8t., W. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
RCHESTRAL SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr Grorez Movrr, 
This Society, established for the study and practice of high-class Orchestral 
Music, meets on SATURDAY Afternoons. 
Prospectuses and all information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Trinity College, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


> 
“MHE BUILDING OF THE SHIP.”—J. F. Barwerrs 
new Cantata, produeed with triumphant success at the late Leeds 
Festival, will be shortly performed in Glasgow, Hull, Oxford, Halifax, Lowestoft, 
Yarmouth, Brighton, Sheffield, and London. Vocal Score, 6s. net; Chorus Parts, 
1s, 6d. each net. —PaTEy & WILLIS, 30, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP AND THE HOME CIRCLE. 
HOIR AND HOME: Sunday Music. Edited by F. 


ARCHER. No, 7, for January, contains:—Voluntaries by Thiele and Bar- 
thelemon, New Hymn Tunes by Filby, Gee, and Rudersdorff, Chants by F. 
Archer, Dr Child, and Matthews, “Deus Misereatur” in F, and two new 
Anthems by the Editor, The Lord’s Prayer by Baumbach, and new Kyrie by 
F. Archer, ‘Solos and Accompaniments arranged for Organ, Harmonium, or 
Pianoforte. Price 1s. London: CunINGHAM Boosry & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford 
8treet, W, 


“MHE CHILD MARTYR,” new Poem, written expressly 

for Miss Louisa BAL, by EpwaRpD OXENFORD, Esq., will be recited by 
her at St Andrew’s Hall, on January 12th, 1881, for the benefit of the Post Office 
Orphan Home Concert,—Copies may be had of Mr 8, Hayes, 199, Regent Street, 
W.., price Threepence. 




















“THE MESSAGE.” 
\ R VERNON RIGBY will sing Brumenrmat’s admired 


Song, ‘‘THE MESSAGE,” at Wolverhampton, Jan, 22nd; and Swansea, 
Jan, 27th. 





sa “THE TIME OF ROSES.” 
l RS OSGOOD will sing Mra Govtn’s popular song, 
“THE TIME OF ROSES,” at Mr Watts’ Concert, Brighton, January 3st, 
—____ “SABRINA.” ; 
MICHAEL WATSON will play his grand Valse de 


R 
} 
M Concert, ‘‘ SABRINA,” at the Lecture Hall, Barry Road, East Dulwich, on 
Monday next, Jan. 10th. 








“ KILLARNEY.” 
C - ’ : 
\ DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s admired Song, 
pi “KILLARNEY,” at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, Jan. 24th. U 
me . _ TO COMPOSERS. 
[HE Undersigned, in order to increase the number of good 
Compositions for the VIOLONCELLO, desire to arrange a “ COMPETITION,” 

for which Six Prizes will be awarded, viz, :— 

A. For a Concert Piece (not too long). 

B. Fora Sonata. 

C. a Suite of three or five pieces in a characteristic style, or in 

dD. three or five independent movements. 

E. Foran easy Sonata. 

F, For a Set of five easy Pieces in the same style as O and D. 

The six pieces selected hy the Judges will be published by the well-known firm 
of J, RIETER BIEDERMANN, in Leipsic. With regard to the difficulty of the 
compositions named in E and F, the Violoncello Sonata in A minor, by 0. 
Reinecke, will serve as a model. ‘ 

The enterprise is based on the principle that amateurs and the public will 
support it by subscriptions or donations. 

For particulars apply to the Honorary Secretary, Mr JuLivs SCHULTZ, No. 8, 
Harvestchuderweg, Hamburg. 

Professor Niels W. Gade, Oapellmeister Oarl Reinecke, and ;Professor Julius 
von Bermuth have kindly consented to act as Judges, 

By Order of the Committee. 

Hamburgh, December, 1880. 


sal TO ORGANISTS, ; 
6 HE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of Surtxine 
olumes containing an average of 20 to 25 , 
No. |. Original Pieces ay . ents... _— es — i 
2. Gavottes and Miniiete of the Gtent Masters os : ; 
3. Thirty-two Original Voluntaries .. 
t, Original Pieces and Arrangements (2nd Selection) _... 
5-6. Lefébure Wély’s Six Oélebrated Offertories (Op. 34), 
Double No, ci ons ie oi ... Bdited by F, Archer 
7-8. Batiste’s Six Grand Offertoires, Special No., price 98. 6d. : 
F : ‘ Edited by F. Archer. 
«* A portion of this book being the pro f 
_, Parry, it is published by Ipectad arkeigemseht rari thet ° 
Celebrated Marches... ..: ae Arranged by F. Archer. 
Arrangements .. Ls. ae ee F. Archer 
Do, snp out ate ms in aa 
Do. i ian mn ca Do. 
PRICE ONE sianee page aes cepted 
NG EAOH BOOK (7 and 8 a es 
Ountncuam Booszy & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford thect, and all ee tsnciiors, 











CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR LADIES. 


DOWNIES MUSIC BINDER 


(PATENTED JULY. 2%°1880.N°2720) 


PRICE 3s. 6d. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW—the most convenient Binder ever made, 


Sheets of Music bound INSTANTLY BY ANYONE, and REMOVED AT 
ide PLEASURE, without mutilating 


If your Musie Dealer does not have them, order direct from 


WwW. F. LOTZ & CO., 


GENERAL EUROPEAN AGENTS, 20, BARBICAN, LONDON, &.0. 
Descriptive Circular upon application 
The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Evers! 
° Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded a Jury to Mears . 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instrumente; 
SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ary SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 
(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellencé 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Mili Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. . 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Golgiets, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 


All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


HARMONY NOTES. 
Compiled by 
E. M. BOWLES. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 











§To."be had of the Publisher, LAMBORN Cock, 23, Holles Street, W.; or of 
rs BowLEs, at her Residence, 38, Florence Road, Finsbury Park, ¥. 
‘ Just Published. 
“ AMOUR INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards and dedigated to OHARLES GopFREY, Esq). Com- 
— for the Pianoforte by LILLIz ALBRECHT. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
AVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





OPINIONS OF THE Press. 
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Just Published. 
“ Harry DREAMS,” Cradle Song. Words and Musi¢ by 


FREDERICK Penna. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W, 





“HER VOICE.” 


* VOICE.” Ianace Grssonz’s popular Song {poetry 
is ’ 


by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), Mdme Ewniquez, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davisow Oo., 24d, Regent Street, W, 
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SARAH BERNHARDT IN AMERICA. 
IV. 
ANOTHER INTERVIEW, 
(From the “ Boston Daily Globe.” ) 


On arid off the stage Sarah Bernhardt is decidedly the same 
woman, except that off she is more so. Such, at least, she seemed 
to the fortunate Globe representative, who, after seeing her artistic 
in tation of the character of Dofia Sol on Monday night, was 
afforded the privilege yesterday afternoon, by the intervention of 
Mr Jarrett, her gentlemanly and constant chaperon, and by her 
own kind courtesy, of an interview with the great actress in her 
sumptuously-furnished parlour at the Hotel Vendome. Intense, 
intensely intense, intense far beyond the average of the intense 
race to which she belongs—that is the adjective that springs quickest 
to one’s lips, alike after seeing her act and hearing her talk. Indeed, 
she seems the very combination and concentration of the wonder- 
ful qualities that characterise the wonderful French people. When 
ushered into her presence, the reporter found her at her writing- 
desk, which did not prevent her from coming rapidly forward to 
welcome him with a hearty ‘‘Good morning,” well spoken in 
English. Engaged in conversation by Mr Jarrett while she com- 
pleted in a few brief moments the note that she was writing, the 
reporter improved the interval by hastily impressing upon his mind 
a picture of his fair hostess. She seems much shorter than upon the 
stage, where the long dresses that she usually wears make her 
— taller than she realiy is. Slight and slender she is also, 
though not so exceptionally thin as the American press has led 
the American people to believe. Her features are somewhat 
irregular, but very mobile and expressive, lighting up at times 
into something more than beauty. She has grey eyes, faintl 
nay with blue, hair that, though bordering on red, is teantiful, 
both in colour and arrangement; a long and narrow nose, the 
curves of which indicate extreme sensitiveness, and a large 
mouth. Her lips are thin and generally slightly parted, even 
when not in conversation. She was dressed very plainly, but very 
becomingly, in a peignoire of soft bronze camel’s hair, trimmed at 
the wrists and on the skirt with plush of a darker shade. A short 
cape belonging to the dress covered her shoulders, and around her 
waist a brown tassel-chord was hung. Thoroughly négligée in her 
attire, she bore herself with native and bewitching grace. A petite, 
vivacious, fascinating, unassuming, natural, active, keen, quick- 
witted woman is Sarah Bernhardt, whose success in life is easily 
understood after one has seen and talked with her. Her letter 
finished, she turned to the writer and plunged into conversation 
without further ceremony, placing him immediately at his ease. 
After some preliminaries establishing the acquaintance, she expressed 
herself as more than delighted with what she had seen of the 
country and its people, though that, indeed, was but little, as she 
had been unable to snatch many moments for observation and 
pleasure from the busy professional life that she had led since her 
arrival, ‘‘I had been Ted to expect,” she continued, ‘‘that I should 
find the climate almost insufferably cold, but in that respect certainly 
I am most bly disappointed, finding, as I do, the weather 
very comfortable pe | to my liking.” 

Did your success in New York equal your anticipations?” ‘‘Oh! 
far more than that. I had ¢ a § success, but the result 
was even more satisfactory than I had dared to hope. The audiences 
were very enthusiastic throughout the entite sigagtinent, especially 
so on Saturday evening, the last, when they seemed unable to contain 
themselves,” 

‘What do you think of London, Paris, and New York as com- 
pared with each other?” ‘Je garde cela pour moi (with a stidden 
mward gestare). Gardegarde—what id that in English, Mr 
Jarrett—garde—oh, yes, keep, I have it—I keep that for myself. 
T have been so short a time ini America that I not to institute 
any comparisons of that nature.” At this: Mdlle Bernhardt, 
obeying an inclination that she had all along displayed, as if not 
and cured. up into het shat vith,e. girlish abandon that was 

up into her chair, witha girli on was 
alii i inoffensive ungor sanelily.,. a. 

“* How are you 2 Cs American theatres?” 7 

“T see but very little differéiice between your theatres and those 
of : Booth’s, in New York, is a fine stracture, and as for 
the Globe, it is a little jewel. Un petit bijou.” - DW 

‘*Do.the audiences. difer materially from those you have been 
accustomed. to play. before.in. Murope??, os. 9 precieyaon oid 

‘Well, you see that.one could scarcely expect an American, audi- 
ence to be as.enthusiastic over my performances as a French or eves 
an English one, , In France, every word I speak is un d, and, 
consequently, every detail is appreciated, and im England French is 








— much more commonly than in this country. Here, by far 
e larger portion of the audience miss the nicer points of my acting. 
Moreover, most of my plays are distinctively Parisian and unfamiliar 
to Americans, which was not the case with Ristori, who generally 
appeared in well-known dramas. Nevertheless, my Parisian plays 
seem to take the best of any in my répertoire, there appearing to be 
a wide-spread desire to see the Parisian stage reproduced here.” 

‘* About our hotels and railways—how do you like these?” 

‘‘Of your hotels, like your other institutions, I have seen but 
very little. The one in which I am now staying is certainly most 
charming. My eee are magnificent, very comfortable and 
warm, and furnished in European style with American taste. The 
only feature of your railways that I can speak of with confidence is 
your sleeping-cars, I really cannot say that I likethem. To be 
sure, they are elegantly gotten up, more convenient than could be 
expected, and very well appointed, but yet there is something— 
well, they remind me strongly of a hospital.” 

“Do you find your progress in the study of English satisfactory ?” 

‘*Hardly ; but the blame for that is Mr Jarrett’s,” she answered, 
a with a laugh at that gentleman: ‘‘he promised to give me 
essons regularly, but I am sorry to say that he has not more than 
half kept his agreement. But I love the language very much. It 
is a bird’s language. Un tres joli langage! Whether I shall ever 
be able to play in English I do not know. That is too far ahead. 
Trop loin dans Vavenir.” 

‘* Tt has been stated in some of the newspapers that possibly you and 
Salvini would give a few performances jointly in New York before your 
departure for Europe. Is this true?” 

‘*Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mademoiselle. ‘‘Let me see. Salvini is 
one—he speaks Italian; I—I speak French, and the rest English. 
Three languages on one stage. Ha, ha, ha! (Qa serait pire que la 
tour de Babilone!”’ (that would be worse than the Tower of Babylon). 

‘* Did you ever see the ‘ Passion Play’ at Ober- Ammergau ?” 

‘No, never; and I think the authorities did right in preventing 
its production on the stage in this country. I do not.approve of the 
dramatization of religious history in any form.” 

‘* To what do you attribute your success as an actress?” 

“‘To hard work, hard study, and a determination to achieve 
success. It has been no easy task to attain my object, but I have 
succeeded in surmounting the many difficulties that have confronted 
me. I had determined that if I did not succeed in New York I 
would throw up my engagement with Mr Abbey, pack my trunk,* 
and return to Europe. Apart from the methods above referred to, 
I do not know to what to attribute my success, except, indeed, she 
laughingly added, ‘that I am a very good actress.’”’ 

This + closed the interview. After thanking Mdlle Bernhardt 
for the privilege of the interview and the courteous and hearty 
reception extended to the reporter, he bowed himself out. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 


Tuurspay Eventnc, DecemBer 30th, 1880:— 


Organ Sonata, No. 3, in C minor ais eee s+» Mendelssohn. 
Marche Orientale, La Caravane re eee .. F. Godefroid, 
Passacaille from the opera of Rodrigo ... see --- Handel, 
Fantasia and Fugue, in A minor aa 7“ «++ Bach. 
Allegretto Cantabile, in F major ave ... Lefébure Wély, 
March from the Second Set of Organ Pieces ... ... Th, Salomé. 
SatuRDAY AYTERNOON, JANUARY Ist, 1881 :— 
Organ Concerto, in © minor wee sys es ne Handel, 
Romanza, “ Disperso il crin,” L’ Etoile du Nord Meyerbeer 
Minuetto in C minor, L’Arlesienne we sae G, Bizet 
Fantasia Cromatica, in A minor Louis Thiele. 


Andante and Finale from the First Set of Organ Pieces... Th. Salomé, 
[My incomparable ‘‘ W. T.’”!--I give you:up in despair. Have 
you. no research ?,, Or are you like a pre organ, with so 
many tunes pricked down.!; Try the Battle of Prague, ot Pleyel’'s 
| Concertante; or consult, Mr Carrodus and his illustrious exotic 
friend, Herr Bruch,—Dr Bltuge.) 











- Mrtait-Thé Teatto della Seala opened as. usual on the 26th ult. 
for the Carnival and Lent season. Wr teraction being the first per- 
formance of & new opera, It Figliuol Prodigo, by § .. Ponchielli, 
composer of J promessi Sposi, Gioconda, and I Latuani. . Tamagno 

i ished himself as the hero, The applause was hearty and 
general and the composer called on a great many times. 


* Or tronks.—Det Blidge. 
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Waguerins in Extremis. 


Richard Wagner’s long and stormy career has placed him, from 
time to time, in strange situations, and, more than once, exemplified 
the bitter irony of Fate ; but perhaps the strangest and most ironic 
— of all is that in which we see him accepting from the King 
of Bavaria the means wherewith to produce his new music-drama, 
Parsifal. For a long time past the Wagnerian propaganda—a well 
organised and enthusiastic body, not wanting in assurance or strength 
of lungs—has been beating up for subseribers, and especially for 
subscriptions, to the new Biihnenfestspiel, spurred on thereto by a 

werful and healthy stimulus. The master learned a lesson in 

876, at the famous festival of the Nibelungen Ring. He was then a 
sanguine man, mayhap through mistaking the stentorian applause 
of a few for the measured approval of many, and eventually Dame 
Fortune played him a trick. At the time when all artistic Europe 
had journeyed to Bayreuth, or was listening intently for such sounds 
as might travel from the curious edifice near the Lunatic Asylum of 
that Franconian town, it was said in these columns that Wagner 
had reason for more pride than falls to the lot of any one below 
heroic rank, He had brought the King of Bavaria and the German 
Emperor within a measurable distance of each other, the recluse 
running out of Bayreuth just before the warrior entered it. He had 
heard from the frank tongue of Kaiser Wilhelm that, though the 
Imperial mind was a blank upon the merits of the case, the — 
duty was to honour a ‘‘ national” movement, and he had told an 
enthusiastic supper party, amid noisy approval, that Germany had 
received from his hands a ‘‘new art.” All this was dazzling, intoxi- 
cating; but when the Emperor escaped from the toils of the old 
revolutionist, when the King safely shut himself up again, and 
Bayreuth relapsed into sleepiness, the reckoning had to be paid. 
We all felt for Richard Wagner during that very bad and seriously- 
prolonged quarter of an hour, measuring its bitterness, as we had a 
right to do, by the fact that it drove him to seek funds in sceptical, 
not to say unbelieving, London, ‘‘ The burnt child dreads the fire,” 
says a homely proverb, and Wagner, as the burnt child of Bayreuth, 
resolved to touch no more the fire of speculative performances. 
‘* Master, let us have Parsifal,” chorussed his adherents. ‘‘So you 
shall, my children,” was the answer, ‘“‘when every farthing of 
expense is guaranteed.” Upon which, of course, the propaganda 
drums began to beat all over Europe. Unfortunately, Wagner chose 
to fetter ‘his lieutenants with conditions that, while making success 
impossible, as the event proved, accurately gauged the strength and 
devotion of the new school. They were forbidden to touch the 
money of the heathen. In 1876 the us swarmed into Bayreuth, 
and, under the very shadow of the Festival Theatre, opened fire on 
the whole concern—big guns, light artillery, and small arms blazing 
away together. This is not to be repeated. Every Parsifal ticket 
has its billet carefully ascertained and accurately directed before- 
hand. No Philistines need apply, In a pecuniary sense, the limita- 
tion has proved fatal. Sanguine yet, perhaps, to some extent, 
Wagner may have looked to see a run on the box-office by the elect 
everywhere ; but either the elect were few or their devotion was 
faint. So it came to pass that, albeit Dr von Bilow went up and 
down playing a Bechstein piano for the good of the cause, the 
money did not come in, nor was there any prospect of Parsifal 
coming out, until —_ Ludwig opened his heart and his purse to 
the tune, it is said, of fifteen thousand pounds, 

Doubtless Richard Wagner is grateful to his Royal friend for 
helping him through a difficulty, but the need for such assistance 
must have touched his pay and sensitive nature to the quick. Is 
this, then, the end of all his labours; the outcome of so much mag- 
nificent assumption; the result of four years’ study of the ‘“‘new 
art” embodied in as many volumes of yp * sete music? Was the 
applause of 1876 but a glittering bubble that rose into the air and 
burst ; and did the Euro: ‘sensation ” of that memorable year 
resemble the loud voice of a storm, forgotten when nature recovers 
her equilibrium? If so, the experience is not new in the lives of 
artistic men, Music, like religion, has its martyrs, upon whom 
every lover of the art looks with profound respect, sympathy, and 
gratitude. But somehow, when Wasper is humiliated, musicians 
think of Nemesis. There comes to them a voice like that which 
proclaimed, ‘‘Great Pan is dead,” and the voice says that Justice 
still lives, It would be s indeed, if this were not the case, 
Needs must that an art-loving public mingle pity with reverence 
when contemplating the life-struggle vf a Mozart, a Schubert, or a 
Beethoven. ese illustrious masters suffered as it behoves the 
great to suffer—in silence, and were content to be judged by their 
works, though the true and final verdict might not come until long 
after they had passed out of hearing. The path of Richard Wagner, 
on the other hand, is littered with the traces of almost ferocious 
onslaughts upon those of his fellow-artists whom the world holds 
dear, He has visited churchyards and wreaked spite upon the 





tombs of the dead. One after another, great and cherished reputa- 
tions have felt the sting of his keen and acrid pen. He has mocked 
at Meyerbeer, treated Mendelssohn with disdain, struck fiercely at 
poor, gentle Schumann, laughed at Berlioz, patronized Mozart, and, 
so to speak, made a post-mortem examination of Beethoven to 
lecture upon his diseases. What he thinks of the living Brahms we 
shall, it is said, soon know more fully, and then perforce this trucu- 
lent master must rest until some one else is guilty of eminence. All 
this may be the result of extreme fervour—of that ‘noble 4 
which makes a man spurn the restraints even of decency for the 
sake of the cause he champions. It is just possible that Wagner 
may weep for the victim while he tries to annihilate the artist— 
that he may admire the image while he puts forth all his strength 
to overthrow the idol; though this is hardly Parga since he 
would plant himself on the vacant pedestal. Yet whether or no 
feeling struggle with a sense of duty, the effect upon onlookers is 
the same. agner is not yet, to all men, the “chartered libertine” 
of music. No universal consensus has given him letters of marque, 
with power to wreck, burn, and destroy on the high seas of art. Keen, 
therefore, is the resentment called forth by his unprovoked and 
savage onslaughts, and, if at this moment, when the liberalit of 
King Ludwig is a sweet which turns to bitter, at thought of its 
necessity, there should be for him no widespread sympathy, he has 
only himself and human nature to thank. , , 

It may be said that all such personal considerations should be 
foreign to the domain of art. That is very true, but in this case 
who is responsible for their intrusion? Ever since ‘‘ unconscious 
necessity ’—the vague, impersonal thing which Wagner speaks of 
as a ‘‘ familiar ”—led the master to embrace what he would have us 
believe are new ideas, he has been unable to separate the ideas from 
himself, The world is always required to take the one with the 
other, Accept the principles, if you will, but at the same time 
recognize the man and be prepared to stand up for him and all his 
works. It would, perhaps, be rash to speculate upon the power 
Wagner's artistic theories would by this time have exercised had he 
not so intimately associated them with his own personality ; besides, 
we are not now criticising, even indirectly, the ‘‘ new art.” On the 
other hand, it is quite safe to assume that the master’s cause has 
suffered heavily from the atmosphere of contention, vituperation, and 
bitterness in which he has chosen to live. Probably Wagner will 
never alter, but fight to the last with all the grim persistence of Sir 
Richard Witherington at Chevy Chase. At the same time the 
lamentable failure of an artistic cult which, though spread through 
the world, cannot raise money enough to pay the expenses of a new 
deliverance by its high priest in its chief, temple, should give him 
pause. If this be the result of so many years of ‘‘ personal govern- 
ment,” Wagner might do better by joining Royal Ludwig in his 
retreat, and leaving the ‘‘ cause” to a council of Ministers. Mean- 
while amateurs may devoutly hope that, even though Wagner's 
music be in truth the music of the future, the composer of the future 
will not appear as a reproduction of himself. Imagine twenty such 
men, either in substance or in pretence, each with a Bayreuth and a 
convenient little journal, each with ideas and a sharp quill, and each 
assailing the rest tooth and nail. Before this picture the mind recoils 
in alarm, praying to be delivered from the evil day. There is, 
however, little cause to fear the realization of so dreadful a dream. 
A Wagner, like a Napoleon, comes far less often than the aloe blos- 
som, and, when he goes, the things he has turned topsy-turvy right 
themselves with marvellous facility, while he is soon regarded with 
no more ber the languid interest attaching to last week’s night- 
mare.—D, 7’. 








Scraps FRoM Paris,—At the Grand Opera, the performance 
organised by M. Halanzier for the benefit of the Association of 
Dramatic Artists brought in no less than 33,000 francs. The pro- 
gan was well selected: the third act of Aida, the first of La 
Korrigane, the vaudeville, Les Charbonniers, and excerpts from 
various operas and plays. 

The great attraction was the re-appearance of that renowned lyric 
artist Marie Alboni, who sang an air from Vaccai’s Romeo e Giulietta 
and another from Mercadante’s Donna Caritea in her old way ; in 
other words, in a way that electrified the house. The public were 
transported with delight, and it seemed as though the applause 
would never come to an end. 

The list of artists who gave their services included, besides the 
oman lady just named, Mesdes Kraus, Judic, Croizette, 

, Mdlle Mauri, MM. Baron, Lassalle, Gailhard, Dupuis, 
Léonce, the two Coquelins, and Delaunay.—M. Mierzwinski’s en- 
count has been prolonged for five months, not five years as has 

erroneously stated. 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

These concerts were resumed, on Monday evening, to excellent 
effect, the piéce de résistance being the Quartet in E flat of Anton 
Dvorak, a Bohemian composer, whose name, unknown the other 
day, is now a household word in musical circles. Mr Chappell 
introduced Dvorak’s work last season, as also a string Sextet in A 
major ; while it remains within the easy memory of amateurs that 
orchestral pieces characteristic of Sclavonian music from the same 
pen have recently been heard both at the Crystal Palace and, under 
the bdton of Hans Richter, at St James’s Hall. Dvorak is now, 
therefore, fairly before the English public, The result will appear 
anon; meanwhile, let us derive what pleasure is possible from the 
twofold fact that, first, Dvorak has strong claims to the honours of 
a master, and next, that his genius has, so far, met with frank 
acknowledgment. On the strength of the Bohemian musician’s 
cordial reception by English connoisseurs we can afford to regard 
with complacency the squabble which seems to be going on between 
the Germans and the Czechs for the credit of exploiting him. Our 
Teutonic cousins, as we all know, rival Scotchmen in the facility 
and assurance with which they discover relationship, if it be only 
godfatherhood, between themselves and any man who makes himself 
famous. Naturally, therefore, they are trying to snatch Dvorak 
from his fellow Sclavonian and hold him up, as they do Shakspere, 
in the light of a German discovery. Herr Eduard Hanslick, of 
Vienna, an otherwise very sensible man, takes part in the struggle 
of appropriation, or, rather, confiscation. ‘‘They are thoroughly 
German authorities,” he tells us, ‘‘who have drawn Dvorak from 
his native obscurity, and greeted him as a man of unusual promise. 
We emphasise this, because it refutes the unfounded suspicion that 
Dvorak's reputation is the work of the national Czechish party. His 
fellow-countrymen in Prague naturally patronised, in their way, the 
composer of Czechish operas, but——,” &c. Surely, this is very 
small talk for a man like Hanslick ; indeed, it is foolish talk, because 
drawing attention to the fact that the “ thoroughly German authori- 
ties,” who are now so eager to as discoverers of Dvorak, never 
found him out till he had reached the age of forty. It may be all 
very well for Herr Hanslick to sneer at the Bohemians, who patron- 
ised, ‘‘in their way "—what does ‘‘in their way ” mean ?—the com- 

r of Czechish operas, but where were the Germans all this time? 

f the Czechs had not taken him up “‘in their way” he might have 
starved, or cut his throat to avoid starvation. ‘‘ How far does 
Czechish pleading penetrate the world of art?” sneeringly demands 
Herr Hanslick. Not so far, perhaps, as will Czechish genius by and 
by, but quite far enough to keep Dvorak alive till the Teutons, after 
forty years, discov: him. The Teutons ought to be much obliged 
to “‘Czechish pleading,” to this extent, at any rate. Of course, we 
English folk have no personal concern in the squabble. Dvorak has 
not been living for forty years in Edinburgh or Dublin, and the 
moment we made his acquaintance we embraced him. Wherefore 
“let the galled jade wince; our withers are unwrung.” The Quartet, 
played a scat time on Monday night, may fairly stand as repre- 
sentative of the Prague musician, especially in its relation to the 
national character of Dvorak’s music. As far as the master is yet 
known to us, he is essentially a Bohemian composer, basing his works 
Yom the peculiar melodic and rhythmic structure of his people’s art. 

is appears beyond dispute in the Sextet already named; in the 
Quartet ; in the ‘‘Slavischen Tanze”; and ‘‘Rhapsodien” for orches- 
tra; and in the ‘‘Bagatellen” for pianoforte duet. How much of his 
success flows from a reproduction of national peculiarities thoughtful 
amateurs do not need telling, nor will they think less of Dvorak’s 
musicianship when recognising the measure of his indebtedness to a 
happy policy. The fact is, that composers are now driven back 
more and more upon those local forms which men like Haydn and 
Beethoven did not disdain to recognise at a time when classic melody 
was young. Well for art that this is so—that Russians, Hungarians, 
Bohemians, and Scandinavians are gathering inspiration from their 
‘‘native wood notes wild.” Half the charm of modern music comes 
from this source, and is no inconsiderable set-off against the action 
of alot of Germans, who, pigmies by the side of their own great 
masters, have travelled into chaos, and announced the discovery of 
a new form of order. For particulars concerning Dvorak’s = 
we cannot do better than refer curious amateurs to the analytical 
peas of Monday’s concert, in which the skilled and experienced 

and of Mr J. W. Davison has once more asserted its supremacy 
over all rivals. For the rest, let it suffice that each movement was 
received with loud applause, and that the executants— Mdme 
Néruda, Messrs Ries, Pe ebini, and Piatti—did the fullest justice to 


their interesting theme, 
,_ A second comparative novelty at this concert was Handel's Sonata 
in D for violin, with a pianoforte accompaniment written from the 


bass by Mr Charles Hallé, We are going back very much 





just now upon masters who are rather embryonic than “infantile” $ 
the reaction being analogous, perhaps, to that which sends a man to 
spring water after a surfeit of “‘manufactured” wines. In illustra- 
tion we have the Sonata under notice, newly published by Messrs 
Chappell, while simultaneously three of the same set have appeared 
in Germany, edited by Herr Gustav Jensen. On all accounts let 
such music be multiplied, especially when artists like Mdme Néruda 
are at hand to play it. The Sonata in D is a capital example of the 
‘‘divine Saxon,” and commends itself alike by dignity, ingenuity, 
and vigour. Mdme Néruda reproduced the work in no perfunctory 
spirit, but as though she were in sympathy with every bar. The 
result was an immense sensation, call after call taking place till the 
artist satisfied her admirers by performing the favourite Tambourin 
of Leclair. The pianist was Mr Eugéne d’Albert, whose execution 
of Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor was precisely what 
— have been expected from a youthful artist whose mechanical 
skill is in advance of his judgment. Mr d’Albert should submit 
himself to wise advisers, and, above all, pay no heed to the indis- 
criminating, though generous, applause of people who are interested 
by the disparity between his years and his talent. Mr Oswald, a 
young baritone with a very agreeable voice, sang two songs in a 
style promising much future excellence. 





AN AMERICAN CRITIC ON LISZT’S “ FAUST 
SYMPHONY.” 


(From the ‘' New York Musical Review.” ) 


‘‘At the Third Philharmonic Concert on the following 
(Friday) evening, the whole first part of the programme 
was devoted to Liszt’s Faust Symphony, which was given 
entire, for the first time in Boston. What shall we say of 
this strange work? Opinions vary about it; I have heard 
musicians appreciate it at all sorts of values, ranging all the 
way from ‘a stupendous work of the most exalted genius’ to 
‘utter bosh.’ Of course, it is easy to finger back among the 
leaves of the book of history, and see how great composers 
were misunderstood in their own day, and then draw flatter- 
ing inferences in favour of a living composer whose works go 
beyond the comprehension of our time. In face of such a 
distracting composition as the Faust Symphony, it is some 
comfort to remember how a man like Weber (who certainly 
could lay claim to a fair share of musical insight) once said 
that Beethoven wrote ‘nonsense’; yet one is still a little 
timid of calling the Liszt symphony ‘nonsense,’ for fear that 
it might turn out in the end to be a great, if a misunder- 
stood work. Still it must be owned that a better surety is 
needed than Liszt’s present reputation to induce one to 
expend much time and mental labour in trying to under- 
stand and love a work which at first impresses one as 80 
hideous, strained, repulsive, and above all, so unmusical as 
this symphony. Heaven knows that there is enough 
that is ugly and unmusical in Wagner; but you cannot 
listen to twenty bars of his music without feeling somehow 
that you are in the presence of an overpowering personality. 
As yet I fail to find this in Liszt; I do not feel that consola- 
tion for having my ears and musical senses lacerated, which 
comes from knowing that I am struck by a lion’s paw. I 
cannot see through the hideousness of the music and catch 
a glimpse of greatness behind it. It seems too much like 
sheer nothing, on the. grandest possible scale. One must bea 
bold man to claim thoroughly to upyderstand Beethoven's 
later quartets; but, perplexing as they are, they invite study ; 
you find it hard to learn them, until you have at last caught 
their musical meaning. But the Favst Symphony is repell- 
ing; you feel like doing something unpleasant to the man 
who would suggest your delving into such rugged ground, 
and trying to get reason out of such distracting chaos. It 
may be the * Music of the Future,’ but it sounds remarkably 
like the Cacophony of the Present.” 











Baravra.—M. Demunck and his wife, Carlotta Patti, have given 
several successful concerts here, on their way back from Australia, 
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NOTES UPON NOTES. 
(NEW SERIES.) 
AT, 
( Continued from page 7.) 

But in order to listen to music really well and intelligently the 
study of harmony must be thoroughly persevered with—the 
language of music must be understood—and I do think it is 
beginning to be understood by some of my fellow-students, as 
proved in the case I am about to relate, and where my fedlow- 
students belonged to the wnfair sex. The last examination for 
the Potter Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music—such an 
array of professors !—such talent-displayed amongst my fellow- 
students !—the two successful competitors, Miss Gwyde and Miss 
Davenport, showing by their compositions that in the pianoforte- 
playing it was not merely taught, but that, from the knowledge 
they had of music, and being highly gifted, they knew “how to 
learn,” and, by this means more likely to gain individuality of 
style—thinking and being able to think for themselves, How I 
have been taken in and done for in this respect—for example, 
when I heard a young lady play a prelude and fugue of Bach. 
It was so well played that I could but say, “ What capital part- 
playing!” and then asking, by way of curiosity, “How far ad- 
vanced” (the young lady in question was) “in theory, &c.?” 
The answer— Not at all.” Now, this was a good young lady, 
had practised diligently, and, I dare say, had some musical feeling, 
but content to be a complete machine, guided by her clever 
pianoforte master, working hard (mechanically)—poor young 
lady, much to be pitied. For many after spending hours at the 
pianoforte get up with all the air of conscious virtue, as much as 
to say, I have practised. “If (what is it?) is bliss; ’tis folly to 
be wise,” but is it bliss to be such a tractable and obedient 
machine ? 

I never so thoroughly enjoyed an examination as I did at the 
Royal Academy of Music at the competition for the Potter 
Scholarships—for there were twa competed for —that noble- 
hearted and musically-gifted Miss Agnes Zimmermann showing 
her affection for her late Master, Cipriani Potter, by giving an 
extra scholarship to his memory. It was a great privilege to 
meet such an array of distinguished professors on the board, 
and most interesting to hear the talent displayed on the 
occasion hy my fellow-students. The successful competitors, 
Miss Gwyde and Miss Beatrice Davenport, by their com- 
positions, showed how gifted they were, and that they were 
real musicians; and was not this felt in their playing? The 
composing had given power and knowledge to their general per- 
formance—one felt that these two young ladies could think for 
themselves, and, it is hoped, studying music for music’s sake, not 
merely for making an occasional display—and when I saw their 
young, bright faces, beaming with honest joy and intelligence 
after their deserved great victory, as they received the congratu- 
lations of the assembled professors, I could but say how pleased I 
was with “ iny fellow-students,” and hope that they would carry 
out the excellent advice given by our distinguished Principal, in 
his opening address, at the commencement of the present session, 
when speaking of the various talents, &c., from the unfashionable 
Book. 

But it is not everyone who is so gifted as to be able to compose ; 
they may not have ideas, but they can make progress in the 
theory of music. And now, my fellow-students, should we not be 
desirous to be examined ; not by merely playing a piece through 
that has been taught. We should be too glad to point out how 
we can read music, on paper, hearing all in the mind’s ear; be 
able to write in one part of the room, away from the pianoforte, 
music given by dictation on the pianoforte ; for how many seem 
to think that playing on the pianoforte is simply a little more 
than a game at billiards, exercising sight and touch ? whereas, it 
should be ear, understanding, and feeling that should be exercised 
—when we perceive how much farther the blind go beyond us in 
the “world of music;” always enquiring within on every sub- 
ject ; arranging so wonderfully their ideas ; having everything so 
in order, with such acute feeling and extraordinary intelligence, 
My fellow-students, we should be desirous to be examined, 
theoretically and practically—combined ; not merely playing over 
a piece, proving that we may have been well taught, but mechani- 
cally learnt, But let us be stopped, over and over again, to state, 





plan, or form in the composition ; to enquire into modulations, 
harmonies, &c., and how ——- fingering, &c.; as also | green 
in fingering for expression—all ar, 0 passages, of course, 
neling > the chant It will be pa to know what the chord 
is—(I think so, my fellow-students); and as scales sometimes 
assume a different form in the midst of a passage, it is more com- 
fortable to know what the scale is, not being fed with a spoon by 
‘the poor music-master making all the fingering ; in short, that s 
reason should be given for anything done, having the power to 
correct by the ear and not by sight ; being able to read music on 
paper, judging of all its effects, &c., away from any instrument ; 
and, as I have before said, writing music from dictation (on any 
instrument) without seeing the instrument. Fingering music 
away from any instrument; in fact, in every way to become 
musicians, and not mere players; but, of course, making better 
players from being real musicians; and, my fellow-students, let 
the theory-master take the first place. W. H. Hormes. 
(To be continued.) 
— 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The annual Christmas Concert by the professional students of the 
above institution, in St James’s Hall, drew a lenge audience, among 
them many well-known supporters of the musical art. The orches- 
tra, filled with vocalists and instrumentalists wearing the colours of 
the institution, presented a very pleasing appearance, and a contrast 
to what is ordinarily seen, for a considerable number of the violin 
pertoraiers were of the ‘‘ gentler sex,” with the clever and promising 
Miss Dunbar Perkins at the principal desk. The Director of the 
Institution conducted the performance generally, Signor Schira 
wielding the bdton during the singing of his pupils. The pianists 
were Misses Kate Griftiths, E. Holland, Nelly Chaplin, Maggie 
Oakey, Louis and Florence Waud, who played yp eae Res 's 
Concerto in C minor, Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in G minor, Chopin's 
Concerto Allegro, Liszt’s Fantasia on Hungarian airs, Weber's Concert- 
stiick in F, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody. (Take away the 
Concertstiick—and what remains worth hearing of all this catalogue 
of pieces? Oh! Dr Wylde.—Dr Blivge.) As all these executants 
(pupils of Dr Wylde) have taken honours, and several of them have 
made successful appearances in public, it is sufficient to vy that 
their playing was up to the standard requisite for the rank of gold 
medallists, and called forth great applause. That of the young 
violinist, Miss Adelina Dinelli (pupil of Herr Pollitzer), was equally 
meritorious, especially considering her age and position as silver 
medallist. The vopaine were the gold medallists, Misses Cecilia 
Fuller, Ellen Marchant, L. Carreras, Amy Dicksee, Olivia Joseph, 
and Mr W. H. Burgon, pupils of Signors Garcia, Traventi, Gustave 
Garcia, and Schira. Miss Cecilia Fuller’s singing in Mendelssohn’s 
psalm, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” was particularly effective, whilst her 
execution of the ‘‘roulades” in Eckert’s ‘‘Echo Song ” was so 
artistic and brilliant, and her tones so clear and sympathetic, that 
a most successful career may be said to be = to her. Mr W. 
Burgon gave an excellent rendering of Handel’s “‘ Arm, ye brave,” 
and justified the repute he has already acquired. The singing of 
Misses Carreras, Marchant, Olivia Josephs, and Amy Dicksee was 
also of a superior kind. The choir was heard to advantage in 
Gounod’s Christmas Cantata, Sing unto God, and the Psalm of 
Mendelssohn ; the effect of those works being heightened by the 
fresh voices of so many young vocalists.—7'he Echo, Dec. 21. 





AM MAINE. 


| AUS FRANKFORT 
| Maurice Strakosch hat mit dem Operndirector des Leipziger 
Stadttheaters, Angelo Neumann, ein Uebereinkommen get- 
roffen, nach welchem Richard Wagner’s Nibelungen- 
Tetralogie in der nichten Saison in London zur 
Auffiihrung gelangen wird und werden bei diesen Muster- 
Autfiihrungen wieder die ersten Gesangs rissen Deutschlands 


vertreten sein, Der Dichter-Componist hat seine Genehmig- 
ung zu diesem Vertrage von der Bedigung abhingig gemacht, 
dass Neumann die Zuscenirung in London persdnlich leitet 
und Capellmeister Anton Seidl die Zeitung des Orchesters 
behalt. Die Auffiihrungen werden unter Richard Wagner's 
personlicher Anwesenheit stattfinden. 








Proressor GLover’s opera, The Deserted Village, drama- 
tized by E, Falconer, is about to be produced in Dublin. The 
arrangements are in the hands of a highly influential committee, 
who are in correspondence with eminent artists for its production, 
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PRESENTATION TO MR HENRY FARMER. 

At the commencement of the present season Mr Henry Farmer 
resigned the post of conductor to the Nottingham Sacred Harmonic 
Society, which he has filled for 14 years. The committee and 
members, in order to show their appreciation of his services, sub- 
scribed for a handsome illuminated address, done up in the form 
of a book. The upper cover was of polished Coromandel wood, 
with Mr Farmer’s initials engraved on a gold shield in the centre. 
The address was engrossed on vellum and illuminated in exquisite 
style by Mr Collinson of Nottingham. 

A week or two ago the President of the Society (Mr L. 
Leipmann), the Secretary (Mr P. H. Stevenson), with several 
members of the committee, waited upon Mr Farmer and presented 
him with the following address : 





| TO HENRY FARMER, ESQ. 


“On behalf of the members of the Nottingham Sacred 
| Harmonie Society we wish to express our deep sorrow and 
| regret that the state of your health has compelled you to resign 
| the position of conductor, which for fourteen years you have 
| filled with swch signal ability and success, We feel how 
| greatly we are indebted to you, not only for the skill and 
| courtesy with which you have directed our practices and per- 
formances, but also for very valuable assistance rendered to 
the Society in other ways; and although your official connection 
with us has now come to a close, we venture to hope that we 
may still retain the advantage of your advice and support. 
Permit us to add that it is the sincere and heartfelt desire of 
ali of us that your health may very speedily be restored, and 
that many years of continued happiness may yet be before 
you.” 








| 





The Secretary having read the address, Mr I'armer responded, 
thanking the committee and members very heartily for their gift, 
which he and his family would value very highly. He was especially 

leased with the unostentatious manner in which the presentation 
fad been made, and assured the gentlemen present that, although 
no longer taking an active part in the management of the Society, 
he should, as long as he lived, do ali he could to promote its best 
interests. 








Govnop’s New Opsra.—Reports have been spread about that 
the production of Ze Tribut de Zamorra will not take place as 
soon as at present announced. They are, however, unfounded. 
If any delay arises it will not be the deliberate act either of 
manager or composer. So far from wishing to defer the per- 
formance, M. Vaucorbeil desires it to come off in February, 
instead of March, and M. Gounod held a rehearsal even on 
Christmas Day. 

Frankrort.—A local journal speaks in the following terms 
about the recent performance by Mr Candidus of the part 
of Arnold in Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, at the new Grand 
Operahouse :— 

“Among the characters newly cast we must mention, as deserving 
the highest praise, the Arnold of Mr Candidus, so favourably known 
here for his impersonation of the part during a previous engage- 
ment, This eminent vocalist again sang it admirably, and rendered 
good service in the duet with Mathilde. It is to be regretted that 
in the men’s quartet and the duet of the first act he was not well 
supported, owing to the indisposition of his generally so efficient 
colleague, who played Tell. In the solo here there is nothing 
to be done. Pre way in which the artist gave the exceed- 
ingly difficult tenor air in the last act was the gem of the 
evening, and the flattering applause showed that the audience 
thought so. We ourselves should have liked to hear the second 
part, the allegro, of the air. If we except the universally celebrated 
Arnold of Wachtel, compared with which the phenomenal imper- 
sonations of the character by such artists as Ander and Steger 
(German) and of Carrion (Italian) were simply airy phantoms, and 
the world-wide fame of which only a Tamberlik could effect years 
ago in London, this air from the lips of Mr Candidus is, in its way, 
one of the best specimens of singing we ever heard, It proves that 
Mr Candidus sets about his task with due earnestness, and by so 
a he will achieve great results, He appears, also, to bestow 
much care on his acting,” 





MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 

The Société Philharmonique de Boulogne-sur-Mer, re-estab- 
lished under the auspices of Herr Reichardt, as president, gave 
its first concert, at the Etablissement des Bains, on Wednesday, 
the 15th inst. The president, with his usual forethought and 
judgment, believed he could venture on a great undertaking, and 
that was the production of Balthazar by selected soloists, a chorus 
of 120, and a band in proportion—the whole conducted by the 
composer, M, Alexandre Guilmant. 

The “ Grand Scene Lyrique” was a fine performance through- 
out, and M. Guilmant thoroughly deserved the hearty applause 
he received, both for his composition and for the skill with 
which he wielded the ddton—applause not only elicited from the 
audience, but from the members of the chorus and orchestra, 
There were other interesting pieces in the programme, including 
the overture to Guillaume Tell; the quartet from Rigoletto; an 
air from La Reine de Saba; “ Le dernier sommeil de la Vierge ;” 
a prelude by Massenet, for stringed instruments only (first time at 
Boulogne) ; some attractive pieces played to perfection on the 
“Orgue Mustel,” by M. Guilmant; and the grand finale to 
the second act of Ernani, “chanté par les Dames et Messieurs 
amateurs membres de la Société.” Altogether it was a concert 
well got up, and we must congratulate the Société Philhar- 
monique, and especially the indefatigable president, on a most 
successful début. Let us hope the other five concerts to follow 
may prove as successful, 

At the Theatre, thanks to the enterprise of M. Champagne, 
we are having all sorts of novelties, and his company draws good 
audiences. Among the favourites I may mention Les Mousque- 
tatres au Couvent, La Girouette, La Créole—a capital opera- 
comique of Offenbach’s—La Femme a Papa, Mémoires du Liab’e, 
&e., while Niniche, La Périchole, Le Roman d’un jeune homme 
pauvre are the pitces de résistance. For to-night is announced a 
“ piéce nouvelle en five étages,” Les Locataires de M. Blondeau, 
from the Palais Royal, La Belle Lurette, the last piece of Offen- 
bach’s, is in rehearsal. pe 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Dec. 21, 1880. 

occa 
BERLIN. 
( Correspondence. ) 

One of the most interesting concerts given here for a long time 
was that which came off recently at the Singakademie, in memory 
of Carl Eckert. The programme comprised exclusively works 
(arranged in chronological order) from his pen, and was thus con- 
stituted :—Overture to Kédtchen von Heilbronn (written when he was 
in his fourteenth year); Choruses from the oratorio of Judith ; 
“Trio for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello,” Op. 20; Air, ‘‘ Wenn 
ich mit Menschen- und mit Engelzungen rede,” from the opera, 
Wilhelm von Oranien ; Concerto for Violoncello ; several songs ; and, 
finally, the ‘‘ Jubiléumsmarsch,” composed in 1876. The list of 
executants included Mdme Joachim, Mdlle Marianne Brandt, 
Herren Joachim, R. Radecke, Rudorff, Franz Mannstaedt, Rob, 
Hausmann, the band of the Royal Operahouse, and Stern’s Gesang- 
verein. Among the audience were the Emperor Wilhelm and the 
Crown Prince. 








Maprip.—The following from a local paper will show that the 
example of the London Popular Concerts has taken root in Madrid, 
where there exists already a flourishing Quartet Society, now in 
its second year of existence. 

‘La Sociedad de Cuartetos celebra su segunda sesion maiiana a 
las dos de la tarde en el salon de la Escuela Nacional de Musica. 

‘*Se ejecutara el siguiente programa : 

“¢1,° ‘Cuarteto en re (obra 64) Haydn. Allegro moderato.— 
Adagio cantabile.—Minuetto allegretto.—Finale vivace. _Ejecutado 
por los Sres. Monasterio, Perez (don Manuel), Lestan y Mirecki. 

“29 Trio en mi b (obra 1) para piano, violin y violoncello, 
Beethoven. Allegro.—Adagio cantabile.—Scherzo.—Allegro assai.— 
Finale, Presto. Por los Sres, Guelbenzu, Monasterio y Mirecki. 

20 Cuarteto en mi menor (obra 44) Mendelssohn. Allegro 
assai appassionato.—Scherzo. Allegro di molto.—Andante. 5 Presto 
agitato. Por los Sres. Monasterio, Perez, Lestin y Mirecki. 
Seftor Monasterio is a violinist of the first rank, and it is curious 
that he should utterly disdain England. However, the music- 
master is abroad in the form of Arthur Chappell, as widely as the 
“school-master” in Lord Brougham’s famous proclamation, forty 


years ago, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON, 1880-81. 


DirEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 








FIFTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 


MONDAY, JANUARY 10, 1881, 
At Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. y 

Part I,—Quintet, in @ minor, No, 6, for two violins, two viola, and violon- 
cello (Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and 
Piatti; Air, ‘‘Il pensier sta negli oggetti” (Haydn)—Miss Hope Glen ; Sonata, 
in C major, Op. 53 (dedicated to Count Waldstein), for pianoforte alone (Beet- 
hoven)—Mdlle Marie Krebs, 

Part II.—Song, “A lonely Arab maid” (Weber)—Miss Hope Glenn; Sere- 
nade Trio, in D major, Op. 8, for violin, viola, and violoncello ‘(Beethoven)— 
a Norman-Néruda, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti. Accompanist—Mr 

erbini. 


SEVENTH AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1881, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 

Quartet, in E flat, Op. 12,for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Mendelssohn) 
—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Songs, ‘‘ Der 
Tod und das Madchen” (Schubert), and ‘‘Der Nussbaum” (Schumann)— 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Sonata, in A major, Op. 101, for pianoforte alone 
(Beethoven)—Mr Eugéne D’Albert; Largo, for violoncello (Boccherini)—Signor 
Piatti; Song, ‘The Lost Chord” (Sullivan)—Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; 
Trio, in B flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Mozart)—Mr Eugéne 
D’Albert, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti, Accompanist—Mr Zerbini. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue Brotuers Drexet.—Allot the most sumptuous apartments 
and most luxurious cheer the Hotel de Russie can provide to Emma 
Thursby, her little sister, and Maurice Strakosch, her watchful 
impresario. If rooms are scarce, tell Cheese and Doublebody to 
start off at once on their pedestrian trip to Bayreuth, where Per- 
cival, Parcival, or (strictly speaking) Parsifal, awaits their arrival. 

Lesser Ecc.—All right ; Put where’s the poem ? 


Erratum.—In the article about Wagner (last issue), for Pierce- 
JSorét, read Perceforét. 








DEATH. 
On December 30th, at No. 45, Upper Baker Street, Signor ANDREA 
TRAVENTI, Professor at the London Academy of Music, after a few 
days’ illness. R.I.P. 











Counter-warning. 
O Fearful Fatalist, Thou didst affright 
Me sore. Why be so sombre dear my Lord? 
Why hold the edge of an avenging sword 
Over his head to whom Thou art delight? 
Thou knowest verse, ‘‘ Essay on Man” y-hight, 
Well—be not wroth O Master, mine ador’d, 
An thy slave tell Thee that he e’er abhor'd 
The last words saying, ‘‘ All that is is right!” 


That thou art Right I wot. That i am wrong 
i wot peradventire. Of The Unknown 
Naught wot i. This much wot i verily 
—That to the Martyr i prefer The Song 
Thou’st sung in Its Defence, a Sullen Moan 
Reverberating o’er the Narrow Sea. 

Potkaw. 
[Emerge from mist, my Polkato, just a dit, 
And let us see if you've the right nail hit. 


Dr Blidge.) 


Miss Emma Tuurspy, whose successes in Germany ought to 
make the pulses of her transatlantic compatriots beat double-tides, 
is to give a concert at the new grand Operahouse in Frankfort-on- 
Maine on the 11th inst, 











The Musical Goro. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1881. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 
E read the following paragraph in the present week’s 
issue of our hebdomadal contemporary, the Graphic :— 

“The 148rd Anniversary Festival of this admirable institution 
will be celebrated in the accustomed way, by a dinner at St James’s 
Hall, on Thursday, Feb. 10, under the presidency of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught. Mr Thomas Molineux, himself for five-and- 
twenty years a member of the profession, from which he retired in 
1850, to pursue a more directly scientific, and what turned out to 
be, in his case, more lucrative calling, has sent to Mr W. H. Cum- 
mings, Treasurer of the Royal Society of Musicians, a cheque for 
1,000 guineas. The great Handel, in his will, bequeathed £1,000 to 
the Society ; but here isa native-born English musician who, re- 
solved it seems to be at the head of the poll, has turned the pounds 
into guineas, This magnificent contribution, it is to be hoped, will 
excite emulation in other quarters.” 

As supplement to the foregoing, we are at liberty to pub- 
lish the letters subjoined :— 

‘* Kean’s Villa, Park Village Hast, 
‘* London, December 30th, 1880. 

‘Dear Sir,—Will you please to give my compliments to the com- 
mittee of the ‘‘Royal Society of Musicians,” thanking them for 
their kind invitation to the 143rd anniversary festival, which I shall 
feel the greatest pleasure in accepting. 

‘*T did intend calling upon you to pay my annual subscription, and, 
at the same time, purchase a dinner-ticket, as usual. 

‘‘T am glad the committee have decided upon holding the festival 
at St James's Hall, and have no doubt the visitors will receive 
every attention from the Messrs Roberts, so as to induce them to 
continue their patronage. 

‘Tt also gives me great pleasure in having the opportunity of pre- 
senting the Society a cheque for one thousand guineas, which it has 
long been my ambition to do. 

‘‘ Having formerly been a member of the profession (from 1825 to 
1850), I know full well the labour required to become proficient in 
that noble science, and when the goal is attained how difficult it is 
to acquire sufficient out of their hard-earned savings as a compe- 
tency to keep them in old age, should they be so favoured as to live 
so long.—I am, dear sir, yours truly, THos. MOLINEUXx. 

** Stanley Lucas, Esq., Secretary, 84, New Bond Street. 

‘*P.S.—Will you please inform me how, and to whom, I shall have 
to make the cheque payable ?” 


‘* London, January 1st, 1881. 
‘*Dear Str,—No doubt Mr Stanley Lucas will have informed you 
that it has long been my ambition to present to the ‘‘ Royal Society 
of Musicians” a donation ; and now that it is intended to hold the 
next anniversary festival at St James’s Hall (which I consider 
to be the most appropriate place, provided you are satisfied with 
the ‘‘ bill of fare” provided by the Messrs Roberts, of which I have 
not the least doubt), I take this to be the proper time to perform 
the most pleasing solo of my life :—that of presenting this illustrious 
Society with a cheque for one thousand guineas ; wishing that it 
may long prosper and retain the honourable and distinguished name 
it has acquired throughout the musical world.—I am, dear sir, yours 
truly, THos. MoLinEvx, 
‘“ W. H. Cummings, Esq., Treasurer, 
Brackley Villas, Dulwich, S.E.” 
(Cheque enclosed.) 








Here is an example worth following. Maecenas, the 
wealthy Roman landholder (when there was no “land-league”) 
had Horace perpetually about him, The most frequent guests 
at the table of Augustus Cesar were the poets Maro, Flaccus, 
and Naso. Mr Molineux deserves to have continually as 





companions the musicians Sullivan, Cowen, and Macfarren, 


| May his shadow never be less ! Otto Beard. 
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LA REVUE ET GAZETTE MUSICALE. 


(= of the ablest, most instructive, moderate, and generally 
well-conducted of Parisian art-journals, La Revue et Gazette 
Musicale, has retired from the literary arena, after an honour- 
able existence of nearly half-a-century, during which the most 
eminent bibliographers, essayists, and critics on music gener- 
ally, have contributed to its columns, from the late M. Fétis, 
its original promoter, if not absolutely founder, to the best 
writers of the actual period. The secession of the Revue will 
be heard of with sincere regret by not a few amateurs in this 
country who were wont to look forward with interest to its 
weekly Sunday issue. The proprietors—the great house of 
Brandus & Co.—in announcing the fact to their readers, add 
that they retain their copyright in the title, with a view to 
any future contingency that may make it useful and expedient 
to revive the journal. Let us hope that such contingency 
may not be far off. Organs of publicity conducted like the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale are unfortunately too rare. We 
subjoin the explanation vouchsafed by its proprietors, and 
commend it in advance for candour, simplicity, and manli- 
ness :— 





la Revue et Gazette musicale prend congé de ses fidéles Abon- 
nés et Lecteurs. 

‘‘Aprés avoir consacré un demi-siécle presque révolu a des 
travaux, & des recherches, a des efforts de tout genre au | 
profit de l’art musical; aprés avoir été longtemps le seul | 
organe périodique parlant des choses de la musique en | 
France, et avoir ensuite ouvert la voie & d’autres, tout en | 
gardant la légitime autorité acquise dés le début, la Revue | 
et Gazette musicale est peut-étre fondée a croire qu'il lui est | 
permis d’aspirer au repos, | 


| 
‘Avec ce numéro supplémentaire qui termine l’année 1880, | 


‘*Elle peut quitter la place sans mériter qu’on l’accuse de 
désertion. Car notre art ne manque plus de porte-voix, 
comme jadis ; l’extension, et méme, avec certains noms, l’au- 
torité qu’a prise la critique musicale dans les feuilles quoti- 
diennes, politiques et littéraires, en est la meilleure preuve. 

“Cette retraite, d’ailleurs, la Direction ne la considere pas | 
comme définitive. Les soins d’une trés importante maison | 
d’édition, qui prend chaque jour une extension plus grande, | 
et la difficulté de faire marcher de front deux taches entre | 
lesquelles des incompatibilités se sont maintes fois manifes- 
tées, ont sans doute été pour beaucoup dans la détermination 
prise aujourd’hui ; mais il se peut que les circonstances per- 
mettent plus tard la réapparition, sous une forme ou sous une 
autre, du Journal qui fait présentement ses adieux au monde 
musical, C’est méme en vue d’une renaissance probable que | 
MM. Brandus et C'* se réservent absolument la propriété du 
titre: Revue et Gazette musicale, ainsi que de ceux dont la 
réunion l’a formé en 1835: Revue musicale et Gazette musi- 
cale, 

‘* Nous n’avons pas 4 nous appuyer sur des précédents pour 
la mesure a laquelle nous nous décidons ; ils sont nombreux 
cependant. Nous nous contenterons de citer le cas des | 
éditeurs Breitkopf et Hartel, de Leipzig, cessant en 1865, 
pour des motifs analogues aux ndtres, de faire paraitre |’ All- 
gemeine musikalische Zeitung, le plus ancien et le plus accré- 
dité des journaux de musique allemands, et restant la maison 
puissante et honorée que le monde entier connait. 

‘* Merci & tous ceux qui nous ont suivis et encouragés, depuis 
bien longtemps pour la plupart. Le souvenir de leurs cons- 
tantes sympathies nous sera toujours cher.” 











Eheu fugaces * * * * labuntur anni! The Musical 
World was born in the same year as the Revue et Gazette— 


1835,—(Dishlep eters.) 








SARAH BERNHARDT. 
(From the Philadelphia Correspondent of the ‘* Times.” ) 


Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt on Saturday completed her fiftieth 
performance in her American tour, her success continuing 
undiminished to the end. She appeared 25 times in New 
York, the receipts being 98,746 dols. ; and 13 times at Boston, 
when the receipts were 49,164 dols. In the seventh week 
she appeared once at Hartford, once at Newhaven, and four 
times at Montreal. The receipts were 16,196 dols. In the 
eighth week she played once in Springfield, Massachusetts, five 
times in Baltimore, and the receipts were 15,714 dols., making 
| atotal of 50 appearances and 179,820 dols. receipts. This is half 
of the American tour of 100 performancés. Its success is 
| causing the management to contemplate an extension to 150 

performances, Mdlle Bernhardt is playing this week in‘ 





| Philadelphia. Her opening on Monday was marred by the 
| necessity of changing the play on short notice from Adrienne 
| Lecouvreur to Phédre, delayed railway trains preventing the 
| arrival of some of the artists and baggage. On Tuesday 
| Frou-Frou was presented. There were brilliant audiences on 
| both nights, though we had almost the very worst of weather 
of this very bad winter. She creates a profound impression 
everywhere. Mdlle Bernhardt visits Chicago for two weeks, 
then St Louis for one week, and afterwards Cincinnati and 
New Orleans. Equal success, no doubt, awaits her in the 
| West, while she gives additional performances in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston in the spring. 


[ Were we true prophets? Or were we false prophets ? 
R. V. 8. V. P.—to oblige Otto Beard. } 
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CoLoaNne (correspondence ).—The Church Music Society here 
presented at their last concert (28th December) a new Stabat Mi ater 
by the French composer, Gouvy, a work of unquestionable merit, 
Another novelty was Vincenz Lachner’s music for Schiller’s Turan- 
dot. The composer, who had come from Carlsruhe to direct the 
performance of his work, was successful both as composer and con- 
ductor.— At the next Giirzenich concert (llth January) Dr 
Ferdinand Hiller will introduce a composition by an English musi- 
cian, viz, F. Corder’s Scenes from the Black Forest. At the 
Stadttheater Goethe’s Faust, with Lassen’s music, was performed on 
two consecutive evenings (first and second parts), and four times 
repeated to general satisfaction. Another ssecess was the star- 
engagement of Anton Schott, from Hanover, who played Tannhaiiser, 
Lohengrit, Raoul, and Robert. Here, as elsewhere, the manifest 
improvement in Herr Schott’s singing since his last engagement in 
London, where he studied with Herr Alfred Blume, is remarkable, 
and his popularity has increased in proportion. It may be remem- 
bered that Schott’s improvement was generally noticed, from per- 
formance to performance, by the visitors to Carl Rosa’s last_season 
of English opera in London. The German press declare him to 
rank now among the finest tenors of the day. I hope to meet Dr 
Cheese and Alderman Doublebody soon at the Hotel de Russie, 
Frankfort-on-Maine (Drexels’)—that is, if they have not already 
started for Bayreuth ‘‘ zw Fuss,” as was their intention. Dr Hiller 
is flourishing and hale (All hail !—Dr Blivge.), as befits him—and, 
in fact, all of us; for what we should do without him Iam ata 


pinch to guess! B. B. B, 
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CONCERTS. 

Tue New Year has opened with immediate signs of the re-com- 
mencement of musical activity, Mr John Boosey’s London Ballad 
Concerts having been resumed on Saturday with an afternoon per- 
formance which attracted an overflowing audience to St James’s 
Hall. The programme was of the usual varied and popular character, 
including old and familiar songs and ballads, and others of more or 
less recent production. Among the latter were Stephen Adams’s 
“‘The Children of the City,” in which Mdme Patey was encored ; 
‘Two Songs for Children” (Molloy’s ‘‘ The Baby and the Fly,” and 
Vincent’s ‘‘The Cottager’s Lullaby”), charmingly rendered by 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; and Marzials’ ‘‘ A Summer Shower,” in 
which Miss Mary Davies gained an encore. Other modern pieces 
already favourites at these concerts were: Blumenthal’s ballad, 
‘*The Old, Old Story,” sung by Mdme Patey ; Mr Cowen’s ‘‘The 
Better Land” (Mdme Sterling); S. Adams's ‘‘The Tar’s Farewell” ; 
Miss Maude Valerie White's ‘‘Montrose’s Love Song” (both 
sung by Mr Santley); Blumenthal’s ‘‘Far away where angels dwell” 
(Mr E. Lloyd), Allen’s ‘‘ Maid of Athens” (Mr Maas), and Molloy’s 
‘*London Bridge” (Mr Maybrick). Further effective pieces were 
contributed by Miss Clara Samuell and the artists already named. 
Encores were frequent. ‘As at previous concerts of the present 
(the fifteenth) season, the vocal solos were interspersed with part son 
by the South London Choral Association, directed by Mr L. C. 
Venables. Mr Sidney Naylor conducted as usual. The evening 
concerts will be resumed on January 12, when the second part of 
the programme will consist of old English songs, several eminent 
vocalists being announced.—Daily News. 


. Proressor BErGson introduced at his second soirée musicale, last 
week, some of his recently published compositions, which bear the 
stamp of a thoroughly earnest musician. They comprised a trio 
(in E) for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (played by MM. Berg- 
son, D. Mori, and Lutgen) ; a ‘‘ Polonaise Heroique précédé d’un 
air Slave,” for pianoforte and violin (the composer and Mr D. Mori) ; 
“Un Souvenir,” ‘‘ Danse des paysans Polonais” (Mazurka), ‘‘ Un 
orage dans les lagunes,” for pianoforte alone (the composer) ; a 
transcription for violoncello of his song, ‘‘ The two hearts” (admi- 
rably executed by M. Lutgen) ; a chanson a hoire and an Jdylle Suisse, 
‘*Echo des Alpes” (also played by the composer). These last are 
in MS., but, judging from the effect they produced, are not likely 
to remain long withouta publisher. Besides the instrumental pieces, 
the programme contained M. Bergson’s sacred song, adapted from 
an old Hebrew melody, ‘‘ At morn I beseech thee,” his ballad, 
“‘The two hearts,” and his Serenade Moresyue (admirably sung by 
Signor de Monaco). Several of Professor Bergson’s advanced pupils 
exhibited their proficiency in Beethoven’s overture to Hymont 
(arranged as a duet), sonatas by Mozart, &c. Signor Monari-Rocca 
gave, with genuine expression, an air from a sacred cantata by 
** Alma” (nom de plume of an accomplished amateur), entitled Cruz 
(The Cross), and Mr D. Mori performed on the violin an exceedingly 
effective ‘‘ Morceau de Salon” from his own pen.—M. P. 


TuFNELL Park CHoraLSociety.—The first invitation concert of the 
season of this Society was given on Thursday, the 16th ult., in St 
George’s Room, when the results of the last few weeks’ rehearsals un- 
derwent the ordeal of public trial. The works, upon which the time 
and talent of the members had been devoted, were Gade’s Christmas 
Eve and Gadsby’s Lord of the Isles, and it is pleasant to state that 
the manner in which they were performed showed the abilities of 
the amateur singers and the zeal of their conductor, Mr W. Henry 
Thomas. The Society seems to have out-grown its home, for the 
smallness of the room scarcely gives requisite space for the body of 
tone ; and besides, it limifs the number of visitors to some three 
hundred persons. However, the position of the building is central 
in the district, and it would hardly be prudent to remove out of the 
immediate locality. Some excellent choral singing was heard in the 
two works selected for public approval, and amongst many good 
qualities the rare brightness and freshness of the ladies’ voices were 
throughout conspicuous, The certainty and freedom with which 
the ‘‘leads” were taken up gave to listeners a pleasant sense of 
security, and conveyed an impression that the weekly mectings 
must have been enjoyable as well as instructive. The toils of 
preparation certainly were not apparent. The solos were allotted 
to the following members of the society: Mdmie Dietz, Misses Price, 
Tabram, and Philps; Messrs Alfred Smith, Martin, Grylls, Bridge- 
water, and G. Harris. Where all did well, it is hardly fair to 
mention special efforts, yet the arduous parts, capitally sustained by 
Miss Philps, demand recognition. Neither can the charm of Miss 
Price’s fresh and pure soprano voice be overlooked, nor the value of 
Mdme Dietz’s services be forgotten. Mr Fred, Partridge gave the 
help of a true musician in some of the music allotted to the baritone 
voice, In the course of the evening Miss Hoare sang in a very 





artistic manner Handel’s ‘‘From mighty kings,” and Mr Lewis 
Thomas declaimed Harapha’s taunting strain, ‘‘Honour and arms.” 
Each exponent of the great master was re-called to receive fairly 
gained applause. Miss ‘Trust rendered important service on the 
harp. Mr Henry Gadsby, the composer of The Lord of the Isles, 
kindly assisted in his own work by _ presiding a the harmonium. 
By doing so he not only afforded an additional interest to the con- 
cert, but also gave valuable executive aid in the performance of his 
cantata. It needed not, however, any personal knowledge of the 
author to estimate the excellent qualities displayed in The Lord of 
the Isles, for the music is of that order which needs no extraneous 
advantages. At the conclusion of the work Mr Gadsby was ap- 
plauded by audience and choir. No wonder—the cantata has 
elements of abiding interest! Mr Frank Thomas made himself 
responsible for the pianoforte accompaniments, and justified 
the confidence reposed in him; and Mr W. Henry Thomas con- 
ducted his contingent of London amateurs in a manner that proved 
he was capable of undertaking any command.—A. P. 


Tue last of the series of concerts organized by Mdmes Liebhart 
and Eames was given for their ‘‘ Benefit,” at Ladbroke Hall, on 
the 18th ult., when a well varied selection of vocal and instrumental 
music was performed before a truly appreciative audience. The 
hall was aE and fashionably attended, both Mdmes Liebhart and 
Emes receiving handsome bouquets, fairly earned by their per- 
formances. e former charming singer, as usual, rapturously 
encored, sang ‘Il Bacio” with spirit and unerring execution. She 
then gave G. B. Allen’s touching ballad, ‘Silence and tears,” which 
no one renders with more genuine pathos. This was followed by! 
“0 das ist gut,” after which she was thrice re-called, but per- 
sistently declined an “encore.” The concert-givers also introduced 
two new Styrienne duets, simple, but melodious ; and, in response to, 
an encore, substituted their popular favourite, ‘‘Das Erbo.” 
Mdmes Emes and Martens, with Herr Martens, sang two trios in 
their happiest manner, the two ladies, again in answer to a 
recall, giving ‘‘The German Band,” which so delighted the 
audience that yet another ‘‘ encore” was inevitable. Miss Adeéle 
Myers sang Gounod’s Serenade, with violoncello obbligato by Herr 
Bayrhoffer, and also charmed her hearers with Marzials’ new ballad, 
‘‘A summer shower,” re-demanded unanimously. That a bright, 
future awaits this young lady, just now a her professional 
career, may be taken for granted. Mr Frank Elmore ae two, 
English ballads with taste, and was tastefully accompanied by his 
wife ; Mdme Martens sang ‘‘S. Mailufterl” with expression ; Herr 
Carl Hause gave two solos on the pianoforte ; Miss Lillie Albrecht, 
played a ‘‘Grand Galop,” by Liszt, earning yet another ‘‘ encore ” ; 
a 3 Mdme Strindberg-Elmore also contributed two piano solos. 
Klosz. were the accompanists, performing. 


Brylls of the Rig. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—Why has not our incomparable Laureate put that wonderful 
story of Balin and Balan into immortal verse? Its origin is difficult 
to find; but Southey, in his edition of Morte d’Arthure, (from 
Caxton’s Malory), extols it greatly. 

Carrovugs of the Dolorous Comer. 


Mdmes Lehmeyer an 
their duties admirably, 








Saran Bernuarpt at Boston.—One of the most noteworthy 
and, to quote her agent, Mr Jarrett, one of the most enjoyable 
features of Mdlle Bernhardt’s sojourn in this city, was her visit 
yesterday afternoon to the store of Jordan, Marsh & Co. The 
products of France were displayed side by side with goods of 
American manufacture, and both underwent a critical inspection 
by the visitor, who is a connoisseur in laces, silks, furs, and in 
many other goods of which ladies, as a rule, know but little, 
except in a superficial way. In the carpet rooms Mademoiselle 
was particularly pleased with the fine display of goods, and 
clapped her hands in almost childish glee at the exhibition of the 
manufacture of garments by steam machines, In less than five 
minutes five muslin aprons were made and trimmed and presented 
to Mademoiselle as a souvenir of her visit, together with a mag- 
nificent bouquet of choice rosebuds of various hues, and arranged 
in the form of a prism. Mr James C. Jordan, who made Made- 
moiselle’s acquaintance abroad, had the honour of escorting her 
through the various departments of the establishment, Her visit 
occupied upwards of an hour; and was as pleasurable to her 
hospitable Amphytrion as to herself,— Boston Herald, Deo, 16, 
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CHERUBINIS MEDEA AT VIENNA.* 
By Epvarp Hansticx. 


“ That the performance of Medea did not fulfil the expectations 
of the public is a fact on which there is but one opinion ”—so we 
read in a letter from the Vienna correspondent of the old Leipsiger 
Musikzeitung in 1803. Such, then, was the case even at that 
period, seventy-seven years ago! Perhaps Cherubini’s music was 
too heavy and too complicated for those days, just as it is seem- 
ingly too simple for our own. When, therefore, was really the 
proper medium point of time for this celebrated opera? the 
moment of its unconditional and irresistible success, of its popu- 
larity? If we have read history correctly: Never. We may 
also add: “Nowhere.” Highly extolled but only listlessly 
patronised, admired by all but liked by few—such has ever been 
the fate of Cherubini’s Medea, But for Les deux Journées, and 
its exceptionally great success, we might well say that such, also, 
was the lot of Cherubini himself. There is so much about him 
inspiring awe and respect that no critic ventures to depreciate 
either his natural powers or his art. A fine lofty earnestness 
runs through his works from one end of them to the other, and 
with it a mastery as evident in the most comprehensive concep- 
tions as in a single bar. Though he combined in himself the 
peculiar excellences of Italy, Germany, and France, he stands 
apart, peculiar and isolated, impressing on all he does his own 
unmistakable stamp. And yet, yet—we own it with shivering 
veneration—his operas leave us cold. Intelligence—extraordinary 
intelligence in art-matters—reigns supreme in his music, which 
consequently speaks first to the reason of the hearer and only on 
rare occasions forces its way to the heart. We need not seek far 
to find in what the cold depressing element of Cherubini’s works for 
the lyricstage consists,and why Medea (which comes chronologically 
half way between Die Zauberflite and Fidelio) does not carry us 
away like an opera by his contemporaries, Mozart and Beethoven. 
It is the absence of sensuously-beautiful, warm, life-possessing 
melodies. Who ever has a single melody from Medea in his heart 
or on his lips? Cherubini’s lyrico-dramatic personages speak 
very expressively, but what they say in musical tones does not 
flow from them often enough as something of itself musically 
beautiful—there is melody but there are no melodies, A striking 
observation has been made by Ferdinand Hiller, who, from per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, has given us many characteristic 
traits of Cherubini, which are reflected in his music, “ In Cheru- 
bini’s nature,” Hiller tells us, “ there was nothing like overflowing 
and overpowering force of imagination. Though he wasin every 
respect admirable and worthy of esteem, and at the bottom 
of his heart not without almost simple kindliness, the 
most friendly things he said or did had a slight taste 
of bitterness about them. Neither by his music nor his per- 
sonal character did he please completely.” Another writer on 
musical matters emphasises somewhere or other the fact of its 
— been a lucky thing for Cherubini, who was only too 
Pp to sophistry and affectation, that he was by birth Italian. 
T confess that it is from the circumstance of his Italian nationality 
that I should have expected a more decided influence on his 
operatic style. Cherubini possesses the classical sense of form 
but not the melodious charm, the happy sensuousness of the 
Italians, There is more Italian blood pulsating in Mozart than 
in this Florentine. The exponents of Italian criticism always 
regarded Cherubini as belonging to the French school, while for 
the French he was a follower of the “ école allemande.” Combin- 
ing in himself such exceptional qualities, Cherubini seemed 
selected to inspire the three nations with strong and lasting 
enthusiasm. But such a result was denied him. In the theatres 
of his native Italy he always was, and still is, unknown. In 
France, his adopted country, he was, as director of the Conserva- 
tory and as the master of such men as Boieldieu, Auber, and 
Halévy, held in high esteem, but, as an operatic composer, he 
never met with aught but neglect. Fully one half of his solitary 
o- Paris success, that of Les deus Journées, was due to the 
ibretto, the exciting plot of which, working with the power of 
actuality, caused every heart to vibrate again. This state of 
things has long passed away, and Paris operahouses know no 
more of Cherubini. The country where he was best understood 








* From the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 





and most highly honoured was Germany, especially Vienna, 
where, at the commencement of the century, the oldest and the 
youngest of our great masters, Haydn and Beethoven, enter- 
tained sincere admiration for him. Of his operas, however, of 
which there are no fewer than 13 Italian and 16 French, only 
Les deux Journées has, even in Vienna, retained its place on the 
stage up to the present day. In the course of the last twenty- 
five years, the attempts made in Munich, Berlin, and Leipsic to 
resuscitate Medea have invariably met with honourable success, 
but the success has been very transient. To the Intendant- 
General, Baron von Hofmann, belongs the merit of having rescued 
this classical opera from out the oblivion of half a century, and 
produced it in a becoming manner. Herr von Hofmann probably 
gave way to no delusion as to the slight impression it would 
make and the probability of its drawing. Spontini’s Vestale— 
another combination of the Italian and French style ripened 
under the sun of Gluck—would, in our opinion, have been a 
happier selection. Spontini is very far from possessing the 
technical mastery of Cherubini, but he has, on the other hand, 
more fire and sensuous beauty. His Vesta/e follows the same 
musical ideal less strictly than Medea, but it doesso with more 
dramatic life, warmth, and charm. 

Medea was written not for the Grand Opera, but for the smaller 
Théatre Feydeau, which was a regular tributary of the Académie 
Royale and confined within narrow limits. The Théatre Feydeau 
gave mostly comic operas, vaudevilles, and stirring pieces, being 
allowed to produce operas only with spoken dialogue and with- 
out any ballet. For the greatest composer the French possessed 
as well as for his friend Méhul (to whom Medea is dedicated) the 
Grand Opera was virtually closed; the two were compelled to bring 
out their greatest and most serious works at the Théatre Feydeau, 
the Opéra-Comique of the period. Hence the strange fact that 
in Medea the singing alternates with spoken dialogue, which that 
accomplished musician, Franz Lachner, first changed into recitative. 
Without this recitative, composed with as much modesty as mastery, 
we should be quite unable to bear a grand tragic opera like Medea. 
That work contains scenes demanding the highest power of music and 
theentireartof the composer (such a scene is the firstand unexpected 
appearance of Medea at Jason’s betrothal in the first act), and 
these scenes were spoken! A similar incident in more recent times 
is the appearance of Edgar at the betrothal of Lucia—can we fancy 
this culminating point of the opera without music, and merely 
with dialogue? Another material fact not without influence on 
the musical shape of Medea is that the work was calculated for a 
small house, the Théatre Feydeau mentioned above. In a large 
theatre, like the Operahouse here, the instrumentation appears 
strikingly weak. Even in the most moving scenes, we wait in 
vain for the grand electric shocks of the orchestra, for the flames 
and streaming lava of tone. But there is nothing of the sort. 
Cherubini’s instrumentation is always artistic and full of character, 
but never of overwhelming power, at least for us children of post- 
Beethoven days. Cherubini lays the entire weight on the stringed 
quartet, which the wood and horns merely back up; it is only 
rarely and sparingly that he employs the kettle-drums. Trumpets 
and trombones are wanting altogether, It is true that trombones 
are now and then employed in the Grand March of the second act, 
but not in full and pa at chords; only to strengthen unisono the 
bass part of the chorus, almost as though their sole mission was 
to keep in tune the basses singing in the background. Where, 
too, in conformity with the taste of his time, Cherubini introduces 
certain instrumental solos, he always combines with them some 
dramatising characteristic; thus a soft solo for the flute accom- 
panies Dirce’s first song, and a sombre solo for the bassoon Neris 4 
air, Cherubini is fond of playing with the sound of the different 
instruments in amanner which frequently borderson trifling; ashort 
motive is given out by the flute ; repeated first by the horn ; then, 
in a higher range, by the oboe; and then, in a lower one, by the 
violoncello or the bassoon. Numerous such illuminating sparks 
and sparklets lend animation to the score of Medea, but we would 
willingly give them all for one large fire. Thus it comes to pass 
that we follow with interest Cherubini’s artistic orchestration, 
with its painfully conscientious examples of characterization, but 
we are never carried away by its power; nay, scenes which, 
when we read them in the score, we expected would produce a 
very profound impression, pass by almost without leaving a trace, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BEETHOVEN'S LATER YEARS.* 
(Continued from page 818, Vol. 58. ) 

At the commencement of 1811, it was bruited about Vienna 
that Beethoven thought of settling in Naples, whence, it was 
said, he had received some advantageous offers, and it really 
seems that the rumour rested on a solid foundation; at all events, 
the master had more than once stated it as his intention to leave 
the Austrian capital, where his position was a somewhat pre- 
carious one. It is true that the agreement into which he had 
entered with the Arch-Duke Rudolph, Prince Lobkowitz, and 
Prince Kinsky, bound him definitively to Vienna, in consideration 
of 4,000 florins pension, which his illustrious friends underiook to 
allow him, but which he had some difliculty in touching. Though 
the Arch-Duke was punctual, Lobkowitz and Kinsky were not 
always so. Moreover, a financial measure of the Austrian 
government—a measure analogous to the creation of assignats in 
rance—suddenly turned up in the early part of 1811, and re- 
duced the pension very considerably. From 4,000 florins it 
dropped, according to Schindler, to 800, or, according to Thayer, 
to 1,612, Thayer’s estimate being the more probable one. The 
Arch-Duke would not, fortunately, take advantage of the 
measure which lightened his liability, and as far as his Imperial 
Highness was concerned, Beethoven continued to receive the 
allowance in its integrity. The composer felt these pecuniary 
worries all the more because the state of his health was anything 
but good. He suffered from intolerable headaches, which some- 
times compelled him to lie in bed for days together. It was par- 
ticularly on account of these persistent attacks, now aggravated 
by a swelling of the feet, that he was nearly going to Naples. 
He hoped that the blue skies and mild climate of Italy would 
bring some relief. But his medical man did not share this 
opinion, and advised him to try the waters of Teplitz. Beet- 
hoven eventually took the same view of the matter. He packed up 
his things and, after giving the last touch to some Scotch songs, 
which Mr Thomson, an Edinburgh publisher, had requested him 
to harmonize, he was able to leave Vienna. Teplitz is a small 
town in Bohemia, situated on the Saubach, in a valley stretching 
between the Mittelgebirge and the Erzgebirge. Its thermal 
waters, of which there is a great abundance, attract every year 
the cream of the Austrian nobility. This is the place where two 
years later, in 1813, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Austria, 
and the Emperor of Russia were destined to sign the first treaty 
of the Holy Alliance. Beethoven here found a select set, partly 
composed of old friends, amongst them being Prince Kinsky, who 
took advantage of the meeting and paid him a portion of the money 
owing. The master made, also, some fresh acquaintances, includ- 
ing Tiedge, the poet. But, among the persons he met, there was 
one who was soon to take up a large place in his heart. This was 
Amelia von Sebald, a beautiful young concert singer, cultivating 
art as an amateur but endowed with a charming voice and real 
talent. It was not long ere Beethoven’s relations with the 
amiable virtuosa assumed a character of affectionate intimacy, 
which dispelled the last mists of melancholy still lingering in his 
soul from his rupture with Theresa Malfatti. It was, however, 
not till she quitted Teplitz and left him in his solitude that he 
perceived what an empire she had obtained over his heart. He 
unbosomed himself to 'Tiedge. 

‘* A couple of affectionate words as a farewell would have sufficed 
me’! Alas, she did not address me even one! The Countess” 
(Mdme von der Recke) ‘‘sent me a hearty shake of the hand ; that 
is something, at any rate, and I kiss both her hands as a mark of 
my gratitude ; but Amelia did not make the slightest sign. Every 
day [ get in a rage with myself for not profiting by her presence at 
Teplitz to seek her company sooner. It is something terrible to make 
the acquaintance of so charming a person and then lose her so soon, and 
nothing is more insupportable than being obliged to confess to one’s 
self one’s own stupidity. I think of stopping here till the end of 
the month of September. Write and tell me how long you propose 
staying in Dresden ; it is not impossible that I may take a trip as 
far as the Saxon capital. May you be happy, if, that is to say, 
suffering humanity can be so, (rive the Countess for me a cordial, 
but most respectful shake of the hand, and Amelia avery sweet 
kiss if no one can see us,” 

This seductive person was the magnet who, the following year, 
again attracted Beethoven to Teplitz in the first days of July, 





* From Le Ménestrel, 








He found a gathering even more brilliant than before. The list 
of visitors resident there during the season of 1812 proclaims the 
arrival of the Emperor Francis with a numerous retinue; of Marie 
Louise, Empress of the French, with her court; of the Empress 
of Austria, the King of Saxony, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Prince 
Wittgenstein, the Prince of Courland, and twenty other personages 
no less illustrious. But among all these great names there was 
one which, for Beethoven at least, shone with a brilliancy eclipsing 
that of every other; this was the name of Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe, Privy Councellor at the Court of Weimar, and author of 
Faust. He arrived on the 15th July and alighted at the Golden 
Ship Hotel. Beethoven had long wished to know his favourite poet. 
He soon struck up an acquaintanceship, and did not allow a day 
to pass without seeking the poet’s company. Arm in arm, they 
used to go for walks together, talking and discussing a thousand 
things which interested them, while the bathers respectfully made 
way for and bowed to them as they passed. Goethe, who had not 
long arrived, was astonished at these marks of civility which he 
innocently fancied were intended for him, and was quite surprised 
at being so popular, As he was raising his hand for the hundredth 
time to acknowledge the politeness of those they met, Beethoven 
caught hold of his arm and said with a smile ; “ Do not tire your- 
self ; it is to me these good people are bowing.” The ardently 
desired meeting with the author of Faust was, however, little 
favourable to the spell the Weimar poet exercised at a distance 
over the composer of Fidelio, The two men, so dissimilar in their 
dispositions, were not made for each other. Goethe, by twenty 
years the senior, a man of cold soul, egotistical heart, and a 
courtier’s servile feeling, could not sympathise with Beethoven's 
generous nature and independent character. It was not long be- 
fore this profound difference between them was exhibited on a 
memorable occasion. One day, as they were out for a walk in 
the street, Goethe saw, at a distance, the Imperial family coming 
towards them. Instantly dropping the composer's arm, he ran to 
take’ up his position at the side of the road, assuming a most 
humble air and bowing down to the ground. Filled with indigna- 
tion, Beethoven turned his back on his companion, quietly con- 
tinued his course, and passed right through the crowd of courtiers, 
scarcely touching his hat, while the Empresses and Arch-dukes 
familiarly bade him good day. This adventure, which, by the 
bye, does more honour to his character than to his education, is 
told by the Master himself in a letter of which the authenticity 
has been impugned without sufficient reason, and which was ad- 
dressed to Bettina Brentano. 


‘‘Princes and Kings,” he writes, ‘‘may make privy councillors, 
just as their caprice dictates, and hang ribbons and orders round 
their necks, but their will does not suffice to create a Goethe or a 
Beethoven. For this reason they are bound to respect us.” 


These are, doubtless, proud words, but Goethe, the Councillor, 
was little capable of understanding and endorsing them. It is 
probable that the incident gave rise to a somewhat sharp discus- 
sion, and Beethoven, with his usual vivacity, must have inveighed 
in by no means measured terms against such excessive humility, 
which he considered an act of baseness. Ile confesses, indeed, in 
his letter to Bettina, that he took the illustrious poet roughly to 
task, and read him a good stiff lecture: ‘‘ Ich habe thm den Kopf 
gewaschen.” But the lecture was not of the slightest use, and 
most probably only left in Goethe’s mind no very favourable re- 
collection of the audacious being who had presumed to administer 
it. Victron WILDER, 


(To be continued. ) 








Brruin.—-L’ Arbre de Noél, with Ch. Lecocq’s music, has met with 
a favourable reception at the Victoria-Theater. 

Aida was coldly received on the opening night at the San Carlo, 
Naples ; at the Apollo, Rome, on the contrary, it was rapturously 
applauded. 

Miss Francesca J. Frrrart, during her recent visit to 
Windsor Castle, was graciously asked by the Queen to compose 4 
vocal duet especially for Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Princess 
Beatrice, and also to write a trio for ladies’ voices. Both, we 
understand, are nearly ready for the press, Miss Ferrari is at 
present at Osborne, 
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HARMONY ON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD 
(From the ‘‘ American.” ) 


This work, which is awaited in musical circles with some im- 
patience, differs in many important respects from the old method of 
teaching harmony, and if it receives the attention it deserves, must 
exercise an influence in what has been not inaptly termed ‘‘the 
science of negatives.” The old masters, who (presumably) knew 
most about music, did very little to elucidate its’ principles—in fact, 
many of them added mystery to its difficulties—and the field for a 
thoroughly logical and symmetrical system has much wider bounda- 
ries than is generally apprehended. The old school, of which 
Richter is the standard authority, is largely a system of exceptions, 
dwelling most particularly upon what to Sts 5 Professor Clarke 

ursues the opposite course ; his system is inductive, while the old 
is deductive. This is, perhaps, a delicate way of saying that har- 
mony has hitherto been taught backwards. The old method deals 
largely in experimental results, but touches principles too lightly. 
By the new method the student may begin to write at the outset, 
and every new rule adds to his resources. The principles governing 
the construction and progression of chords are clearly set forth ; 
this renders figured basses unnecessary, and they are therefore dis- 
carded. At first sight harmony without figured basses seems rank 
heresy, but the author’s claim that without them the ingenuity is 
stimulated, while their use forces the student into the steps of his 
tutor, appears to be well founded. Diligent students have wandered 
for years through the aimless maze of figured basses, unable at the 
end of their almost fruitless journey to harmonize a melody. We 


may be provoked to smile at a method, which, instead of naming | 


the three chords which may follow the dissonant, dominants, arrives 
at the same result by the devious and uncertain route of weary 
loddings through multitudes of examples or figured basses. Pro- 
essor Clarke treats all dissonances as originating in the harmony of 
the dominant or the supertonic, over both of which he allows the 
seventh, ninth, eleventh, and even the thirteenth to be written. 
This simplifies the progression of dissonances, the resolutions of all 
being similar. The author’s aim has been, not to build a system 
theoretically infallible, but to form a working hypothesis which shall 
be found reliable in practice. Whether the dominant and super- 
tonic are really the roots of the different chords of secondary 
sevenths or not, he leaves for acousticians to determine. That is a 
question which does not affect musicians. Sufficient to know that 


they may safely be treated as such. In this light the mysteries | 


surrounding the diminished seventh, the added sixth, the sharp 


fifth, &c., all disappear, and the questions which have vexed theo- | 


rists for a century are practically solved, because a novice may now 
handle the disputed chords. 

The most striking and original feature of Professor Clarke’s systein 
concerns modulation. Four simple rules are formulated, which seem 
to cover the entire ground. By one of them it is possible to pass tu 
the most remote key in three chords, This is effected through the 
chord of the minor ninth (or diminished seventh), which Richter 
says may be resolved on four tonic chords. Each of its intervals 
being alike (three semitones), either of its four notes may be 
considered as the base, and by an enharmonic change the chord 
may resolve in either of eight keys, for the dominant and 
supertonic harmonies are intrinsically the same, and either may 
resolve as the other. This provides for modulation to one- 
third of all possible keys. hose remaining are provided for 
in like manner by the two other chords of the minor 
ninth, The intervals being but three semitones, it follows that only 
three different chords are possible, though the enharmonic change 
of notes (writing G sharp instead of flat, for instance), may 
disguise them, Each of these chords is related to every key. 
Thus a dominant struck in C major may be followed by a progres. 
sion in C minor. Another rule takes advantage of the different 
positions in which a major or minor chord may be found. Another 
effects modulation through the chromatic change of chords. This 
is accomplished by holding a chord while one of its members is 
raised or lowered a semitone. Thus, by holding the chord of a 
dominant with seventh, and lowering its fifth, the chord becomes 
an augmented sixth in another key. Of course, ony or all of these 
rules may be combined in a single modulation, and this discloses a 
capacity for variety of effect which is practically inexhaustible. 
The author claims that they will explain any modulation ever made. 
The relation of keys is more fully treated than previous writers have 
done, and the connection between a scale and its chromatic notes is 
clearly traced. It is upon this key-relationship that the fabric of 
Profesor Clarke’s system is built. The nomenclature of chords is 
exceedingly simple, the three notes which form the tonic chord are 


* Harmony on the Inductive Method, By Professor Hugh A. Clarke, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, (Lee & Walker, Philadelphia, 1880.) 














called the tonic, whether inverted or not. Suspensions and 
retardations, which have proved a stumbling-block to many, are 
carefully distinguished. 

_ The subject is handled with scholarly dexterity, and the expres- 
sion throughout is remarkably clear and concise. Those who are 
familiar with Day’s system will here recognize his leading features 
carried to a riper development. Recent critics have pronounced 
Day’s the most comprehensive, logical, and symmetrical system yet 
produeed, but Professor Clarke’s undoubtedly surpasses it. 

To Professor G. A, Macfarren. 

[A refutation will greatly oblige, inform, console, and so to 
speak, as it were, in a manner, if he may use the expression, 
resuscitate Dr Blivge.] 





SARAH BERNHARDT IN IMMINENT DANGER. 
( Boston ‘* Daily Globe,” Dec. 16.) 


The death scene in Camille at the Globe Theatre last 
evening narrowly escaped being the most realistic perform- 
ance ever seen on the stage. Those who saw the play on 
Monday night will remember that, directly in the rear of 
the sofa on which Marguerite reclines, preparatory to 
reading the letter from Armand’s father, stands a heavy 
and tall piece of furniture in the nature of a sideboard with 
a large lighted oil lamp and a number of vases upon it. 
L.ast evening Mdlle Bernhardt had been on the sofa but a 
few moments when this sideboard began to tilt towards 
ler, probably in consequence of some jostling behind the 
scenes. The actress, receiving warning, bounded from her 
couch just in time to escape the heavy crash. Everything 
came down in a heap, the top of the sideboard striking the 
precise spot where Mdlle Bernhardt’s head had been a 
moment before, and with sufficient force to have seriously, 
if not fatally, injured her. The vases and lamp were 
shattered, the light of the latter fortunately getting 
extinguished in the fall. The situation was a very awkward 
one for a few moments, but the artist and her companions 
bore themselves with admirable composure, retiring from 
the stage as the curtain fell amid the reassuring applause 
of the audience. Things were speedily set to rights, and 
very shortly the curtain was relifted, disclosing Marguerite 
in the position from which circumstances had summarily 
ousted her. The dialogue was taken up where it had been 
dropped, and the closing scene was as effective as though 
nothing had happened. 

















HENRY SMART'S MEMORIAL FUND. 
(T'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—In common, very likely, with some of your readers, I 
could not help thinking that the article in your journal of the 
18th ult., with the above heading—though just the thing to rouse 
flagging workers who started with eager tongues—was at the same 
time a little hard upon the committee of the fund. It scolded 
them too much and too roundly. The writer is surely out in his 
notions of the duties of a committee. Does he fancy that when 
some Mr Smith becomes a member of such a body, that he binds 
himself to “stump ” the country, or to carry a collecting “card” 
to worry his friends with? Such an idea is foolish and unjust. 
What are the facts? Mr Smith is asked to joint @ committee, and 
when he says yes, it is with the notion that only his name, and 
his fair share in cash that are wanted. He has no time (for has 
he not a family and lots of pressing claims?) to travel, to speak, 
or write, or sing, or play for the cause. And because he has no 
time, or it may be no talents, for public work, is he to be called 
false to a trust? Such a charge is nonsense. For in all com- 
mittees there are but a few, and perhaps only one of the body, 
really active. The others are sleeping partners, And so much 
the better. “Too many cooks, &c,” . : 

Then again, your Mr Smith in joining the committee thinks his 
duty is more in the way of a trust for the public than in driving 
or goading them. He is ready to act for the public, to be their 
servant, but lie shrinks from spurring them on to action. If they 
give money, he will invest it with good faith and sound judgment 
—if they don’t care to give, why he will confess he mistook their 
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wants and wishes, and will then retire. The writer of the article 
in question seems to hold that the public are not to blame in the 
dreaded failure of the Smart-fund so much as the members of the 
committee. I do not want to go out of my way to defend the 
latter, but I will say that a careless public makes a careless com- 
mittee. It is but proper that a lazy lord should have a shiftless 
steward. Besides the acts of the committee are really but signs 
of the public’s state. When Mr Pencerdd Gwffyn (what fearful 
names you have on your staff, Mr Editor) looks at his clock and 
finds the hands slow, or stopt altogether, does he blame the hands 
for stopping the works, or the works for moving the signs badly ? 
Well, I take it that the committee are but merely signs of the 
dial plate, and in the public lies the motive power. 

I have said that often there are only one or two really acting 
members on a committee, and I can surely prove it by the ways 
and doings of that body bound up with the fortunes of the Smart- 
fund. After the hon. sec., Mr R. 8. Calloott, Mr Walter Parratt, 
organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, has been by far the most 
active in the concern. In fact he, almost alone, has kept the ball 
a-rolling. By playing in public and by asking in private he has 
got moneys and kept the cause alive. His example seems to have 
set others at work, not only in Oxford, where a meeting saw many 
pledged to action, but also in London. At a meeting held at No. 
1, Berners Street, many promises of ready support were given, and 
signs were not wanting that the pledges were sincere and earnest. 
Time will show. A sub-committee was formed. Time also will 
show whether the child be more active than the parent committee. 
T have said enough, Mr Editor, to prove that those who have charge 
of the Smart-fund are not so sleepy or so heartless as the writer in 
your paper made them out to be. I have only to add that the 
talkers and writers, having had their innings in speeches, articles, 
and in books, now make way for givers and workers like Messrs 
Callcott and Parratt.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Rieut Nain, 


January 3rd, 1881, 
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WAIFS., 


Ti Guarany, by C. Gomez, has been well received at Havannah., 

Signora Borghi-Mamo has been offered an engagement at Buenos- 
Ayres. 

Madlle Sarah Heilbron, sister of Mdlle Marie Heilbron, was recently 
married to M. Cohen-Kloot. 

Jean de Nivelle is in rehearsal at the Grand-Théatre, Marseilles, 
and the Grand-Théatre, Lyons. 

Count Osmond’s opera, // Partigiano, will be produced very shortly 
at the ThéAtre Municipal, Nice. 

Hermosa, an opera by G. Branca, will probably be given this 
season at the Teatro Bellini, Naples. 

Mdlle Derivis will appear at the Pergola, Florence, in Bizet’s 
Carmen and Auteri Manzocchi’s Stella, 

The Municipal Council of Catania having refused the usual grant, 
the Teatro Comunale will remain closed. 

A three-act comic opera, Le Capitaine Raymond, has been accepted 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

It is said that the MSS. left by Cherubini have been purchased for 
30,000 francs by the German Government. 

La bella Modista di Chiaia, an opera by G. di Lorenzo, has been 
produced at the Teatro Partenope, Naples, 

The Cecilia Society, Boston (U.S.), gave its first concert for the 
season, in Tremont Temple, on December the 12th. 

The first work got up by Herr Jahn, as Capellmeister at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, will be Léo Delibes’ Jean de Nivelle. 

The German buffo-opera company lately at the Teatro Carcano, 
Milan, have undertaken a series of performances at the Teatro San- 
nazaro, Naples. 

Mr Henry Farmer.—This highly esteemed English organist, 
composer, and pianist, who, as director and fo, ni of the 
Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society, may be said, in a great 
degree, to have helped in making Nottingham musical, has found it 
necessary to resign the post for so long honourably held. The 
committee and members of the society, however, in recognition of 
his long services and appreciation of his character as a man, no less 
than of his worth as an artist, have presented him with a handsome 
peer + age accompanied by a suitably complimentary address,— 








CHANGE.* 


The Summer nights fast steal away, 
Too soon the balmy breezes cease ; 
Of Harvest’s moonlight scarce a ray 
Remains to emblem cali and peace. 
The scene where now we rest our eyes 
In one brief span seems wholly chang’d— 
Alas! ’tis true of earthly ties, 
And heart from heart is soon estrang’d, 


That Change is good all Nature hints, 
The Rose else had not sweet perfume, 
The Pansy varied dainty tints, 
Nor Snowdrop pierced the Winter gloom. 
’Tis Change gives sorrow ground for hope 
Which gilds with smiles the lover’s tears— 
So may the varying seene give scope 
For thoughts of bliss in future years! 








* Copyright. 





At the Bouffes Parisiens a new three-act comic opera, entitled 
La Mascotte, music by M. Audran (composer of Les Noces 
d’Olivette), has been produced with success. Mascotte signifies the 
precise contrary to Jettatore, “ good eye,” instead of “evil eye; ” 
and he or she who possesses it brings as much luck to the holder 
as the Jettatore brings ill-fortune. The r of this enviable 
distinction in the piece supplied by MM. Chivot and Duru is a 
simple village-maid, who, with her lover, Pippo, goes through a 
variety of strange adventures, all ending happily, as becomes an 
opera at the Bouffes Parisiens. Both libretto and music have met 
with general approval. 


7 Adbertisements, 

















THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOIOR FOR SINGING, 
ce . 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
[> PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s, London: Duwcaw Davison & 
Oo,, 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are adm dapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so.exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Hdition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. - 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, aeadioden Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 
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_. DR 8TO §$ VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and the voice, and removing affections of 


6 throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuableremedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, arom &c. Sold in 
— had d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
@ Colonies, 





Just Published. 


SLOW MARCH FOR THE ORGAN. 


(FouNDED ON KREUTZER’s CELEBRATED THIRTY-THIRD VIOLIN STUDY.) 


By 
STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street W. 


Just Published, 


BOURREE IN E FLAT. 
{FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 
London: Duncan seems ra 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
O LET THE SOLID GROUND. 
Sone. 


The Poetry by TENNYSON. 
The Music by 


BHADA. 
. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


LA POMPA DI FESTA. 


@RANDB MARCHE, POUR PIANO, A QUATRE MAINS. 


Par 
IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W 














NEW QUADRILLE. 


POPULAR BALLAD QUADRILLE. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 


W. GODFREY. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Aga piece of dance music, may safely be recommended a ‘ Popular Ballad 
Quadrille,’ by W. Godfrey. The themes adopted are those of ‘ The Lady of the 
lea,’ ‘ Killarney,’ ‘In sheltered vale,’ ‘Alice, where art thou?’ and ‘The monks 
were jolly boys.’ We are sure that the mere names of these old favourites 
suffice.” — Daily Telegraph, 


EW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 


“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jessrz ROyD ww ws. 48, 

a (Flute Accompaniment, ad lib., 6d, 

“WHY DID I BOVE HER?” Sung by MrJoun Onoss ... .. ... 48. 
THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss Jessige RoyD ... .. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Publis 


“mis ALL THAT i CAN SAY” («I LOVE THEE, I 
LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by HopE TEMPLE. 


Sung with distingnistod by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davrsow & OD.; 344, Regent Streét, W 


3 In the Presé, 
A NEW EDITION of F. J. 9’ celebrated MANUAL 
Ore 











FOR COMPOSERS, Musieal Directors, Leaders and Composers for 
s, and Military Band Masters, be: a mnéthodical and practical treatise 
on Harmony in all its branches, Vocalization, and al) things relating, to Oom- 
tion, Direction, Bandmasters, and the Execiifion of Music, both Vocal and 
nstrumental ; Scales of all the modern Instruments, down to the present day, in 
use, with Illustrations from the scores of the great Masters for O , 
Military and Brass Bands, with full directions as to effect. This work has been 
adopted by the leading Academies, Teachers of String and Mili Bands; and 
Chorus throughout the kingdom as the most practical and useful work 
of the kind hitherto published. nscribed and Adapted, with additions from 
the original, by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 5s. 
Duxcax Dayison & Oo., Publishers, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESS8s CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
ona truments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANuFAcTuRED By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
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OOMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 





CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & C0. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & GC0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Bpwazgp F. Rimpautt. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


In 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS; 


A Collection of Celebrated Songs, 
IN MEDIUM KEYS FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. 
Vol. I.—MEZZO-SOPRANO and CONTRALTO. 
Vol. II—TENOR and BARITONE. 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS FIFTY SONGS, WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 














Price 2s. 6d. paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS: 


A Collection of Fifty-two of the choicest Songs, from Handel's Operas, with 
Italian and English Words (the latter by Maria X. Haves). 
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Price 2s. each ; ov, in one volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL'S 


SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS, 


WitHout OrcHEsTRA (SEcoND Serres), ARRANGED By W. T. BEST. 


No. l. In D minor, No. 4. In G minor. 
» 2. In A major. » Oo In F major. 
» o In C minor. » 6. In D major. 


The Concertos for the “Organ or Harpsicord,” by Handel, were so popular in his day that Dr Burnzy remarked :— 
Public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 


Printed by Henperson & Rarr, at 3 and 5 Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Mar 
R . > 'ylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
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